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We made it first. We make it to last. 

Maxell’s Super RDII disk 
with dual interlocking flex shutter. 

Made with two interlocking pins molded into its spine to avert damage if dropped, 
Maxell’s unique flex shutter provides a secure fit that prevents particles from getting 
through and scratching the disk. 

And an innovative multi-layer liner inside works to lift 
dirt and foreign particles from the surface of the disk it¬ 
self, enhancing performance. As an added convenience, 
the Super RD II disks are formatted for IBM and Macintosh 
and backed by our lifetime warranty. 

It’s good news, especially in a portable world where your 
disks will need greater protection. Just leave it to Maxell 
to create the flex shutter which offers the best security 
for your valuable data. 


Advanced Technology, Higher Performance. 



maxelL 


Maxell Corporation of America, 22-08 Route 208, Fair Lawn, NJ 07410. 










When trouble is mounting 

...solve Mac to PC file exchange problems with Conversions Plus. 

Gone are the days when your work came to a grinding halt because you 
were working in a PC environment and someone passed you vital infor¬ 
mation on a Macintosh disk. Conversions Plus allows you to put a Mac in 
your PC, open it, convert documents between PC and Macintosh software 
automatically, and save Mac files to the disk - all while retaining the orig¬ 
inal formatting, including embedded graphics. You can even format Mac 
disks on your PC! External cables and cards are unnecessary. Just load the 
Conversions Plus software and stop your Mac to PC troubles from mount¬ 
ing, instantly. To learn more about Conversions Plus, and its more than 
1000 file translation paths, call us at 800-529-1116 



Ask about our multi-packs, site licenses, and 
Macintosh products. 


55 Corporate Drive . Trumbull, CT 06611 . 203-268-0030 
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FOCUS ON TROUBLESHOOTING 



COMPUTING BASICS 


36 


Pinpointing 
Your Problems 


A careful search for the cause of system trouble may reveal minor 
problems you can fix yourself. 


■A £* Windows Antivirus 
I O Programs To The Rescue 

Fighting viruses is a game of 

one-upmanship. We’ll show you 

how to stay a step ahead of viral infections. 
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I Windows Tools For 
I Diagnosing PC Illnesses 

Three Windows utilities identify system problems and suggest cures. 
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■ Virtual Viruses 

Computer viruses can bring a deadly infection to your system. 
Be aware of how they can strike and ways to keep 
them away from your PC. 


QQln Case Of Emergency, 
OOcrab Bootable Diskette! 

Great things come in this small package. 
Learn how to make one diskette that can 
give you piece of mind. 



PLUGGED ^ J“ 0nline Technical Support: 

f OlHelp When You Want It 

Computers provide convenience—except when it comes to technical sup¬ 
port. Don’t let your computer’s problems put a crimp in your schedule. 


PC OPERATING A -f MSD: Curing A 
instructions j 1 Computer’s Ills 

The first step in understanding your computer's technical aspects is 
becoming acquainted with Microsoft Diagnostics. We’ll explain how 
MSD starts you down the road to tech support independence. 


78 


Are 1-900 Support Lines 
Worth The Money? 


Twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, technical support ser¬ 
vices are ready to solve your problems. But are they worth the price 
you pay? We dialed 1-900 to find out. 


PC OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


14 


File Extensions Tame 
Data Creations 


Do you feel you’ve lost control of your com¬ 
puter? Master these DOS file extensions and 
regain your composure. 


20 


Basic Training 


Learn essential functions found in DOS, OS/2, 
Windows 3.1, and Windows 95. Functions 
covered this month: Checking a drive’s direc¬ 
tory, disk, and drive space; checking versions; 
and formatting a diskette. 


18 


Finding Files 
In Windows 95 


Spare yourself hours of 
looking for files with this 
summary of search 
techniques. 



DOS COMPUTING 


23 


PC DOS 7.0, Part III: 

Using The Add-On Programs 


In our final installment on IBM’s operating sys¬ 
tem, we cover the bonus applications that 
form PC DOS’ cure-all reputation. 


COMPUTING BASICS 


40 


Device Drivers Ease 
Hardware Additions 


These software middlemen let your PC work 
smoothly with peripheral devices. 


FAMILY COMPUTING 


42 


Can Parent Programs 
Protect Your Children? 


Access-control programs let parents monitor 
their kids as they explore cyberspace. But 
does this alleviate parental duties? We looked 
at four access-control applications to find out. 












TIDBITS 


WORKING AT HOME 


A (T Cruisin 9 The Integration 
^rOhlighway: Time To Pack A 
Suite-case? 


Choosing between standalone applications 
and integrated software can cause users all 
kinds of headaches. We’ll tell you what factors 
to consider when making the decision. 


A QWord Processors: Souped- 
Typewriters Or Computer 
Wannabes? 


Though typewriters are becoming a thing of 
the past, not everyone is ready to take the 
plunge and buy a personal computer. We’ll 
show you the alternative to buying a PC. 


AT THE OFFICE 


50 


Getting Started With 
'WordPerfect For DOS 6.0: 
Part III 


Now, even DOS users 
can use their word 
processors to design 
newsletters, 
brochures, and other 
graphics-laden 
documents. 



BEYOND THE BASICS 


60 


Using Multiple 
Configuration Files 



Variations in the Config.sys file let your com¬ 
puter serve the needs of various applications 


£O pc 

UO Physiology 

Take a detailed tour 
of the components 
that move information 
around your system. 


MOBILE COMPUTING 


69 


Pentiums—The Premier 
Portables 


If you’re searching for a top-of-the-line 
portable computer, it means you’re looking for 
a Pentium. We’ve got the vital statistics on the 
market’s leading machines. 


PLUGGED IN 


70 


Netscape Navigates To Wall 
Street Windfall 


Web browsers become big business as 
investors flock to buy their own shares of 
Netscape. 


QUICK STUDIES 


54 


Tutorials 


These short guides will show you how to 
accomplish specific tasks in leading programs. 


71 


The New Marketplace 
Of Ideas 


Cloaked in the relative anonymity of their E- 
mail addresses, end users are finding new 
outlets for exchanging ideas, opinions, and 
common interests. 


54 
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57 


58 



Quattro Pro 6.0: 
Templates 
Microsoft Word 6.0: 
Creating An Index 
Lotus 1-2-3 4.0: 
©Functions 
Ami Pro 3.0: 

Using Revision Marking 
Microsoft Excel 5.0: 
Customizing Toolbars 


7QFind It 
I ^/Online 

NEW THIS MONTH! We’ve 
compiled a list of informa¬ 
tive and fun online sites that 
will expand your apprecia¬ 
tion of the Internet. Don’t 
miss the first edition of this 
monthly feature. 


80 


Technical Support: A Great 
Help If You Know Your 
Computer 


Technical support can be 
a bit overwhelming. 

Find out the information 
you should know to make 
your support call quick 
and easy. 
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TECHNOLOGY NEWS 


Compiled by Cindy Krushenisky 


All The Way To The Bank 


If you've ever managed your money 

JiBM bl ^ % using a personal finance package, you're 

well aware of its limitations. One of the 
mam biggest is the daunting task of entering 
all your payments, ATM transactions, 
and deposits into the program so it can 
keep track of your money's coming and 
going. Relief is in sight. 

The biggest names in personal finance software have joined 
with some of the biggest names in banking so consumers can 
organize their finances comfortably from home. 

This summer, Intuit Inc., maker of Quicken, announced that it 
was working with 19 financial institutions across the country, 
including American Express, The Chase Manhattan Bank, Smith 
Barney, First National Bank of Chicago, Bank of Boston, Union 
Bank, U.S. Bank, and Wells Fargo Bank. 

They've developed an online link that will let customers with 
modems dial into their accounts this fall. Then they can down¬ 
load directly into Quicken all the account information that they 
previously would have had to enter manually. Links with pro¬ 
grams such as Quicken Financial Planner and TurboTax also would 
let customers use that information to plan their retirement or 
their tax returns. Details on other features and pricing were 
expected to be available when the next version of Quicken is 
announced this year. Some banks have indicated that they also 
will let customers set up bill paying online or brush up on their 
investment knowledge. 

Microsoft, whose efforts to buy Quicken were stopped earlier 
this year after a Justice Department investigation, has not sat idly 
by with its Microsoft Money program. The company also signed 
on about 17 banks (including First National Bank of Chicago, 
Michigan National Bank, U.S. Bank, and Bank of Boston) to use 
its Microsoft Money 3.0 and Microsoft Money for Windows 95. 
Through these programs, users can access and download balance 
information, as well as transfer funds among accounts. For an 
extra fee, users can pay bills electronically, too. • 


Put Your Money Where Your House Is 


Gamblers Anonymous members should steer clear of 
Kentucky for a while. Soon residents won't even have to leave 
home to bet the house. 

Churchill Downs (home of the Kentucky Derby) and ODS 
Technologies of Tulsa, Okla., are testing a system that would let 
consumers watch horse races and place bets electronically from 
their homes. 

ODS brings its interactive-television technology to the 
project, which lets consumers monitor tote board racing odds 
and results, as well as place bets using a standard television 


set and remote control. In Kentucky, trial consumers will be 
able to highlight on-screen displays to select and transmit 
'tefepnone wagers. 

While this sort of gambling may not be allowed in every 
state, it fits into the framework of an existing Kentucky law 
that allows in-home telephone account wagering. The test, 
approved by the Kentucky State Racing Commission and 
endorsed by the Thoroughbred Racing Association, was 
scheduled to begin this summer and conclude by the end of 
this year. • 


Calling All Catholics 


Televised Sunday morning mass is no longer the latest way to 
keep in touch electronically with the Catholic church. 
Churchgoers around the world can tune in to important Catholic 
news and events as they happen now that the Vatican has 
gone digital. 

The Catholic-owned Radio Vatican has begun airing its pro¬ 
grams via a digital audio satellite network. Broadcasts are 
beamed through the heavens by way of satellite so they can be 
received anywhere, rather than just within radio broadcast range 
of Vatican City, the center of Catholicism in Rome. 

Unfortunately, you can't tune in with an ordinary radio. 
To receive broadcasts, each church center must purchase 
an ABR200 digital audio receiver made by ComStream of 
San Diego, Calif., (619/458-1800), the developer of the 
digital network. ® 


Send The Very Best Electronically 


Did you forget to pick up a card for 
Uncle Louie's birthday again? This 
time when you care enough to send 
the very best, send it online. It 
seems it was only a matter of time 
until Hallmark got on the 
Information Superhighway. You can 
order pizza, groceries, software, cloth¬ 
ing, etc. while you are online; why not greeting cards? 

You can find online Hallmark "stores" on America Online and 
in CompuServe's Electronic Mall. Order from a line of Hallmark 
Connections greeting cards, and Hallmark takes care of the 
addressing and mailing for you. The cost is $2.95 plus the price 
of first-class postage. 

Who knows where online greetings services could lead? 
Maybe someday we'll be able to turn over our birthday list 
to Hallmark and never have to worry about sending belated 
cards again. # 
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Music CD-ROMs are entering the soft- 
k ware market in force. These are the discs 
I you can stick in your computer to listen to 
1 audio tracks, watch video, view anima- 
Jption, and read text, or stick them in your 
^CD player just to listen to the music. 

If you think there are plenty of these CDs 
now, just wait a couple of months. Sony and 
Philips Electronics recently released a specification called CD Plus 
that combines audio tracks with video, text, and graphics. 

Previously, these CD-ROMs were laid out in tracks, with the 
first track reserved for multimedia items. You couldn't listen to 
this track. In fact, if you tried, it played loud electric "noise" that 
might damage your stereo speakers. CD Plus, however, promises 
to fully integrate the audio and CD-ROM data, no noise-filled 
first track required. 

Officials predict CD Plus will create a whole new medium for 
artists and record labels. Combining information such as video 
clips, lyrics, photographs, animation, and text with songs may do 
for CDs what MTV did for music. 

You shouldn't have to wait long to see titles with the CD Plus logo. 
The operating system that will support the standard and the new pro¬ 
grams—Microsoft Windows 95—was released in late August. • 


Soon you may be able 1o call your, best friend by raising your 
voice, not your finger. Phone companies such as Sprint, 
BellSouth, and U.S. West are introducing a service that would let 
you dial the phone with your voice in a few states throughout 
the country. 

Here's how it works: Customers record frequently called individ¬ 
uals or businesses and their numbers through the telephone service. 
No additional equipment is required. A phone company computer 
linked to the phone takes a "voice print" and stores it in memory. 
Then, the next time the customer picks up the phone and says 
"Larry at work," the caller will be connected to Larry at the office. 
While several members of the same household can use the same list, 
they are encouraged to create their own in their own voices. 

The number of phone numbers that can be stored and the cost 
vary. A Sprint carrier in Florida lets customers store 25 numbers 
for about $6 a month. Meanwhile, a trial conducted by BellSouth 
in the same state lets customers voice-dial up to 30 numbers for 
$5 a month. • 


Strengthening The Superhighway 


A consortium made up of Rockwell, Ortel Corp., the California 
Institute of Technology/Jet Propulsion Laboratory, the University 
of California at Los Angeles, the University of California at Santa 
Barbara, and the University of California at San Diego was 
awarded $3.4 million by the U.S. Department of Defense's 
Advanced Research Agency. The consortium's task is to enhance 
an optical fiber technology called Wavelength Division 
Multiplexing (WDM) that would strengthen the new information 
infrastructure. 

If everyone around the world will be connected to everyone 
else, including businesses, government, organizations, hospitals, 
and so forth, the lines must be ready for the high-capacity multi- 
media traffic. 

Using light waves to transfer data over fiber optic lines seems 
to be the answer. The WDM technology the consortium is charged 
with enhancing will permit an individual fiber to carry multiple 
channels of data, like multiple lanes on a highway. 

The models under development are designed to handle four 
channels, which can each transfer 10 gigabits (10 billion bits) of 
information per second, totaling a bandwidth of 40 gigabits per 
second. At this rate, a digitized, two-hour movie could be trans¬ 
mitted in about half a second, which would be 16 times faster 
than using current state-of-the-art methods. 

The project is part of a three-year, $6 million Defense Department 
program designed to develop the military, national, and global 
information infrastructure through fiber optic technology. • 


The majority of digital devices—printers, 
copiers, telephones, and personal commu¬ 
nicators—now contain microprocessors. A 
group of 24 companies including Fujitsu, 
Hewlett-Packard, IBM, Kodak, Novell, 
Sanyo, Sharp, Toshiba, and Xerox, called 
the Salutation Consortium, has released ini¬ 
tial specifications that would help office machines 
better link with computers. It may let a fax machine access an 
address book on the network to deliver faxes or let a homeowner 
find roof repair specialists through the television. But such links 
are still months away. The specifications won't be widely available 
to the industry until late this year.... 

To keep up with the demanding new CD-ROMs on the market 
containing full-screen, full-motion video and CD-quality sound, 
the Multimedia PC Working Group (formerly the Multimedia PC 
Marketing Council) has adopted the new MPC3 standard for mul¬ 
timedia computers. If you are buying a new computer, MPC3 
requires at least a 75 megahertz (MHz) Pentium processor, eight 
megabytes (MB) of RAM, 540MB of hard drive space, a 4X speed 
CD-ROM drive, a 16-bit audio card with Wavetable capability, a 
monitor with the 352 x 240 resolution operating at 30 frames per 
second (fps, a measurement of video performance), support for 

MPEG video, Microsoft Windows 3.11, and DOS 6.0 or newer_ 

Even big names in the computer industry, such as Lotus, 
aren't safe from corporate takeover. IBM paid $64 per share 
for Lotus stock this summer in a takeover bid totaling about $3.5 
billion. What does IBM have up its sleeve? Most authorities 
speculate that IBM wanted Lotus' popular Notes messaging 
software to move IBM into the networking market and compete 
against Microsoft. • 
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PRODUCT PREVIEWS 


The Fat-O-Meter 



Obsessed with how much fat 
is in the food you eat? How 
about how much fat is hanging 
on your bones? 

When you diet, losing weight 
doesn't necessarily mean losing 
fat. Everybody has it, but some 
people have more than others 
and are stronger candidates for 
heart disease, high cholesterol, 
and high blood pressure. 

We don't have an answer for how to lose fat, but we've found a 
product that can measure it. Tanita Corp, of America, based in Skokie, 
Ill., has a pricey, souped-up scale with built-in foot pads. It's hooked to 
a small keypad that measures your weight and body fat. 

Just step on the foot pads, enter your sex, age, and height, and the 
TBF-501 Body Fat Analyzer sends an electrical current through your 
body to analyze its composition based upon the electrical resistance 
inside the body. Within 30 seconds, you can see the results. Post 
them on your refrigerator, and you've got a great midnight-snack 
deterrent. 

The electrical current process is based upon the same standard as 
underwater weighing and is supposed to be just as accurate. Our 
staff, of course, felt it measured a few percentage points high. 

While it sounds like a cool gadget for your bathroom, chances are 
the TBF-501 Body Fat Analyzer might be a little out of your price 
range at about $550. For more information, contact Tanita at (800) 
TANITA-8 or (708) 581-0250. # 


A Party Line For Data 


If you can't stop chatting on the phone long enough to use your 
modem, you should check out U.S. Robotics' new Sportster Vi 28.8 
fax /modem. 

It uses Digital Simultaneous Voice and Data (DSVD) technology 
that lets you talk on the phone as you share files and data using 
your modem over ordinary analog phone lines. It's useful if you 
want to discuss the numbers in a spreadsheet with a business asso¬ 
ciate as you look at the report or if you want to play an interactive 
game via your modem and talk to your opponent at the same time. 

DSVD is a communications specification that resulted from the 
combined efforts of Intel Corp., Creative Labs, Hayes Microcomputer 
Products, Rockwell Telecommunications, and U.S. Robotics. Don't 
confuse DSVD with another relatively new modem technology 
called VoiceView, which also lets you talk using your modem, 
though you must alternate sending a data file and speaking. 
VoiceView does not let you do both simultaneously like DSVD does. 

DSVD has its drawbacks. To use the talking technology, the 


person at the other end of the line must have a DSVD modem as 
well. In addition, they must own a data conferencing application, 
which fortunately is included with U.S. Robotics' fax /modem. 

The Sportster Vi 28.8, available for $400, is one of the first prod¬ 
ucts released with the DSVD technology. Watch for other DSVD 
products to be released this year from the collaborating companies. 
For more information about the Sportster Vi, contact U.S. Robotics 
at (800) DIAL-USR or (708) 676-7010. • 


Reality Bites The Dust 



Maybe reality does bite. If 
the number of simulation 
products currently on the 
market are any indication, 
most people must prefer fic¬ 
tion over fact. You can find 
all kinds of devices that sup¬ 
posedly immerse you in the 
world of virtual reality. 

Now you can add to the 
list the first complete three- 
dimensional gaming system 
priced for the mass market. 

This August, Nintendo of 
America released its long- 
awaited Virtual Boy system. The 
gaming system, which is powered 
by six AA batteries, features a 32-bit 
computer chip that runs at 20 megahertz (MHz). Players peer into gog¬ 
gle-like displays and maneuver with a new two-handled controller. 

To create the three-dimensional experience, the headset contains 
mirror-scanning LED (light emitting diode) displays. The LED dis¬ 
plays contain a semiconductor that emits light when charged, simi¬ 
lar to the technology used in digital watches and calculators. The 
Virtual Boy lets each eye focus on a separate display assembly 
(called a scanned linear array). The array is made up of a thin col¬ 
umn of 224 LEDs, reflected in a mirror that vibrates and creates a 
rectangular image. The scenes then are staggered so they appear as 
three-dimensional. 

The headset design cuts off most external stimuli so players are 
totally immersed in the game. Unfortunately, what you see is 
merely high-resolution red images on a deep, black background. No 
full-color, full-blown 3-D just yet. 

Initially, Nintendo plans to offer six titles costing about $40 for 
the Virtual Boy, while other developers have additional games in 
the works. One promising title, Waterworld from Ocean, will be 
based on the movie starring Kevin Costner. Virtual Boy is avail¬ 
able for a suggested retail price of $180. For more information, 
contact Nintendo at (800) 255-3700 or its World Wide Web site at 
www.nintendo.com. • 
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■FREE TAX 
SOFTWARE! 


Announcing Tax M ate^-tax preparation software that 
provides all you need to file your 1 995 federal income taxes! 

All the forms you need. 

Tax Mate offers the most commonly used forms and sched¬ 
ules (Forms 1040, 1040A and 2441, and Schedules A, B, D, R 
and EIC). And all can he printed in an IRS-approved manner 
on your own paper. Print, sign and you’re done! 

Easy to use. 

It’s easy to get started. Tax Mate acts like your own profes¬ 
sional tax preparer and interviews you, guiding you through 
the process needed to accurately complete your return. Of 
course, if you need assistance, a comprehensive help system is 
a keystroke away. Plus, Tax Mate will evaluate your return and 
suggest specific strategies to minimize your tax bill! 

Automatically audit 
your return. 

Tax Mate automatically performs all necessary tax calcula¬ 
tions eliminating costly errors. Like an accountant, it audits your 

ging entries that are common IRS audit triggers. 





Available far DOS, Windows and Madntosh (Windows version shown). 

Brought to you by experts. 

Brought to you by Parsons Technology—the company with 
over 8 years proven personal tax software experience and mil¬ 
lions of completed returns— this exciting, FREE offer is our 
wav of introducing you to the newest development in personal 

tax return preparation and to our family of more than 60 hig h- 

nerformance products ! 


All calculations are guaranteed! 

Rest easy with Tax Mate—all the calculations are guaran¬ 
teed accurate! Should you be assessed an IRS penalty due to a 
calculation error resulting from a fault in Tax Mate, we—not 
you—will pay the IRS penalty! 


Order today! Call toll-free 

s 1-800-4-TAX-MATE 


( 1 - 800 - 482 - 9628 ) 

24 hours a day, 7 days a week • fax your order to 
1-319-395-7449 • mail the coupon to Parsons Technology • 
shop the CompuServe Mall (GO PA) or the 
Internet (http://www.parsonstech.com) 


PARSONS 

TECHNOLOGY 


Best of all, it’s FREE!* 

To take advantage of this amazing offer, pick up the phone 
or send/fax the attached coupon. Tax Mate is FREE—all you 
do is pick up the $8.95 shipping and handling charge! Doing 
your taxes has never been easier! 


YES! Please send me lax Mate for $S4FREE‘! 

*A dd $8.95 for shipping and handlingt (No purchase orders please.) 

Includes User’s Guide & Expert Technical Support. Ships December, 1995! 
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Flash Typing 


The Movie Search Is Over 


T yping in a flash—words that, 
for many, never seem to go 
together. We've seen a few peo¬ 
ple in our lifetime who can wig¬ 
gle their fingers just right to get 
those letters in the right order, 
out in an instant. But whenever 
most of us try hitting those keys 
at that rate, we end up with 
something like . . . srtoap dnna 
eriwp. Not exactly what we're 
trying to convey. 


Summit Software is coming to 
the rescue for everyone who 
wants to type fast but also wants 
to be able to read what they write. 
Flash Forward is a way to accom¬ 
plish both. 

Flash Forward lets you develop 
your own personal computer 
shorthand. The software includes 
shorthand for a number of com¬ 
mon words. For example, every 
time you want to write the word 
"the", type t. Rather than "perfor¬ 
mance", it's "pr." 

If you have words that consis¬ 
tently repeat in a specific work, 
you can develop a shorthand ver¬ 
sion for those words, too. For 
example, in this article we repeat 
the words "Flash Forward" and 
"shorthand." Instead of writing 
them out, we typed ff and sh to 


make our writing go faster. Since 
it isn't likely we will need a short¬ 
hand version of these words in 
the future, we'll easily delete 
them when we're done. 

We thought our biggest diffi¬ 
culty was going to be remembering 
what letters represent what words. 
This turned out not to be a prob¬ 
lem. If we typed the full word with 
rather than wt, the letters "wt" 
would flash on-screen, reminding 
we typed which letters repre¬ 
sented what words. 
This meant we 
could acquire the 
knowledge firsthand and 
remember it better. 

The downfall of Flash For¬ 
ward, which the company is try¬ 
ing to overcome, is if you are 
connected to a network and have 
E-mail on your system, Flash 
Forward may make you unable 
to send or receive mail. To regain 
use of your mail, you must del¬ 
ete the program. The company 
has said that if you experience 
this difficulty, they will refund 
your money. 

Flash Forward comes in two 
versions. The first version, which 
works with WordPerfect for Win¬ 
dows, costs around $80, while the 
other version, which works with 
Microsoft Word and Ami Pro, costs 
around $100. 

Even with the difficulties of 
Flash Forward, we recommend 
the product. It would be perfect 
for anyone who spends time on a 
word processor. 

Flash Forward 
Summit Software 
(800)577-6665 
(510) 770-3495 • 


I f you're searching for a way to 
choose great movies that doesn't 
include spending hours in a video 
store, the Blockbuster Video Guide To 
Movies & Videos is what you're look¬ 
ing for. With more than 21,000 film 
and video titles, the guide can make 
picking the perfect movie easy. 

The CD-ROM, developed by 
Creative Multimedia, covers nearly 
every movie genre imaginable- 
action, comedy, documentary, 
crime and mystery, drama, family, 
horror, musical, sci-fi, and western. 

The Blockbuster guide is the only 
movie guide that can be updated 
electronically each month. This 
way, there's always new informa¬ 
tion and movies in the program. 
The guide is available at Block¬ 
buster Video stores for about $20. 

When starting the program, 
you choose one of the movie sub¬ 
jects you'd like to explore. From 
there, you can tour the genre's 
history and great actors and 
actresses or see a list of movie 
reviews included in this topic. 

For those looking for more than 
just a regular rundown of movies, 


Blockbuster's guide is one of your 1 
best choices. The guide gives criti- j 
cal reviews, including video clips, 1 
the director's name, its availabil- ; 
ity on video, and the guide's own | 
five-star rating system. 

The movie tours include ; 
video clips, sound, motion, and 1 
written text to help you explore ; j 
a movie genre. 

Biographies of famous actors '< j 
and actresses also are included with J ! 
the program. For movie buffs, the 1 j 
program includes a trivia game, j 
which tests your knowledge of 1 
movies, videos, and cinema history. 1 j 

Through the search menu, you j 
can find a movie review easily. 1 
It's not even necessary to know ; 
the exact title of the movie, as you 1 
can look for a particular movie by i 
actor or actress, director, MPAA j 
rating, awards, and genre. Once 1 
you've found a movie you're ; 
interested in renting, you can 1 
print your personalized movie i , 
list. Then it's off to the video j 
store—with no more dilemmas 1 I 
over which movie to pick. # 



Blockbuster Video Guide to Movies and Videos includes a 
game that tests your movie knowledge. 
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A Home Buyer's Ally 


I f you're like most Americans, 
the thought of buying a new 
home is as terrifying as it is exhil¬ 
arating. Creditors and real estate 
agents often disguise their true 
agendas, and you aren't sure 
whom to trust when it comes to 
one of the largest investments 
you'll make in your lifetime. 
Where can you find a reliable 
source of information? 

HomeBuyer, a software/book 
combination from Stratosphere 
Publishing that costs around $28, 
is on your side. Its software pack¬ 
age helps you keep track of the 
numbers, while the book covers 
confusing issues such as home 
loans, mortgage insurance, pur¬ 
chase offers, and haggling. Steve 
Lyons, creator and writer of the 


home buyer kit, comes across as 
straightforward and knowledge¬ 
able, giving home buyers the 
background necessary to confi¬ 
dently make what otherwise can 
be a traumatic decision. 

The software contains three 
modes: Analysis, List, and State- 
by-State. Each mode is simple to 
understand and lets you choose 
from beginner or advanced 
approaches. Use the Anal¬ 
ysis mode to consider 
the financial aspects 
of buying a home, follow¬ 
ing the same process used 
by lenders to determine 
the payments you can 
afford and the the loan 
amount you should 
consider. The Analysis 


mode also covers profit and loss 
and cash flows, helping you 
determine whether you would be 
better off renting or buying, and 
how much better off you would 
be. 

Use the List mode to prioritize 
features you desire in a home. It 
lets you create a customized 
checklist for distribution to your 
real estate agent and, for your 
own reference, a useful tool for 
keeping track of the advantages 


and disadvantages of each house 
you consider. Finally, use the List 
mode to keep a list of the houses 
you've seen and their relevant 
information. 

The State-by-State mode is a 
database of important market and 
tax information listed according 
to state. The database, which 
includes first-time buyer pro¬ 
grams, appreciation rates, and 
escrow details, is in itself a wealth 
of information and a must to any¬ 
one searching for a home. 

For More Information: 

HomeBuyer 

Stratosphere Publishing 
(800)646-6456 
(510)704-8855 • 



Take A Trip Through Presidential History 


N eed to brush up on your 
knowledge of presidential 
history before the next election? 
Are your kids having a hard time 
concentrating on their history 
classes? You need Campaigns, 
Candidates and the Presidency 
(CCP), an award-winning interac¬ 
tive encyclopedia from Compton's 


New Media that lets your family 
explore the history and develop¬ 
ment of this nation's highest office 
through text, video, audio, and 
graphics. 

Use CCP's Gallery Show to 
explore an illustrative montage of 
each president. Each illustration 
is hotlinked to other videos, arti¬ 
cles, and pho¬ 
tographs, which 
give a thorough 
representation of 
that president's 
life, administra¬ 
tion, and an in¬ 
side look at the 
policy decisions 
that defined his 
leadership. 
Articles from the 
Gallery can be 
copied into Win¬ 
dows for use in 


later documents or can be printed 
directly from the screen. 

Explore the Campaign Time¬ 
line for a look at controversial 
campaigns throughout history. 
Join presidents on the campaign 
trail with an interactive timeline 
that offers a profound under¬ 
standing of the issues and strate¬ 
gies that led each president to 
victory. 

Take a break from the cam¬ 
paign tour and check out the 
Media Show. Listen to anecdotes 
about and speeches made by your 
favorite presidents. View memo¬ 
rabilia from the campaigns and 
offices of various presidents. 
Maybe that old victory pin you 
carry around from Reagan's elec¬ 
tion is a collector's item! 

Once you've learned the presi¬ 
dential facts and tidbits, play 
CCP's exciting trivia game, where 


you can run for president. Play 
either the computer or your 
friends as you act as a Republican 
or Democratic candidate and win 
electoral votes for correct answers. 

The CD-ROM, which costs 
around $39.95, uses an entertain¬ 
ing and informative format that 
offers information for political 
buffs and novices alike. Once you 
get started, you're likely to spend 
hours at the computer learning 
about history you may never have 
perceived as exciting and fun. 

For More Information: 

Campaigns, Candidates and the 
Presidency 

Compton's New Media 
(800)261-6109 
(619)929-2532 • 



You can discover how a president came into 
office and the highlights of his term by using 
Campaigns, Candidates and the Presidency. 
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Manufacturer's Best intentions 
Sometimes Go A Bit Awry 


uncover some of the 
most important 
features of the new 
operating system," 
according- to a press release. 
We realize hot stars want to 
make all the bucks they can 
and that software makers 
want to appear as hip as pos¬ 
sible, but do we really 
need to learn operat- 


■ With Promotion 
Like This . . . 

Companies looking for ironclad 
product disclaimers may take note 
of Chestnut New Media's over- 
the-top statement in one of its 
products. The package of Chest¬ 
nut's campy CD-ROM game Plot 
of the Cyberheads includes the fol¬ 
lowing disclaimer: "Chestnut does 
not advise nor recommend use of 
any program or application soft¬ 
ware included on this CD-ROM." 

■ Too Many Friends 

A Bart Simpson T-shirt was one 
thing. We didn't even mind the 
"Seinfeld" cast hawking every¬ 
thing from credit cards to pret¬ 
zels. But the latest technique in 
sitcom overexposure seems to 
have broken some rule of prod¬ 
uct/program relevancy. GT Inter¬ 
active Software announced re¬ 
cently the release of The Microsoft 
Windows 95 CD-ROM Guide, 
hosted by Jennifer Aniston and 
Matthew Perry of the hit NBC sit¬ 
com "Friends." 

The CD-ROM ($19.95) explores 
the new operating system and pro¬ 
vides interactive tutorials that let 
users try out instructions they 
receive. Throughout the program, 
Aniston and Perry "comically 


ing systems via a 
comic approach, especially one 
hosted by characters apparently 
unrelated to computers? 

Lest any "Seinfeld" fans think 
their humorous heroes have stuck 
to more traditional pitches, we'll 
point out that the GT Interactive 
disc's credits include "Seinfeld" 
scriptwriter Jonathan Gross. 

■ Dummies, Dummies 
Everywhere 

Speaking of stretching 
a good idea too thin, 

IDG Books Worldwide 
seems to have nearly 
perfected the concept. 

IDG prospered through 
the sales of more than 18 
million ", . . For 
Dummies" books. This 
innovative series began 
with Dan Gookin's 
"DOS For Dummies," 
which used simple lan¬ 
guage and informative 
notes to explain com¬ 
puters to readers who considered 
themselves simpletons on the 
topic. Millions of readers were 
comfortable carrying books that 
trumpeted in bold, yellow letters 
that the owner was a dummy 
regarding Windows, the Internet, 
modems, and other topics. 


Are readers as willing to be 
considered dummies regarding 
sex and parenting? IDG bets they 
are as it introduces "Sex For 
Dummies," "Parenting For Dum¬ 
mies," and "Selling For Dum¬ 
mies." Authors include the bed¬ 
room maven herself, Dr. Ruth 
Westheimer, and Gookin and his 
wife, Sandy. 

Most people can admit they 
know little about computers. But 
it seems fewer people will pub¬ 
licly admit they're so deficient in 
basic areas such as sexual fore¬ 
play and talking to kids that they 
must read a book designed for 
dummies on the topic. 

■ Overly Optimistic 

Players of Time Warner Inter¬ 
active's E ndorfun shouldn't worry 
about being dummies. According 


to the game's subliminal audio 
affirmations, "In My Own Way, I 
Am A Genius." 

This and other nuggets of feel¬ 
good advice are imperceptibly 
repeated during games of Endor- 
fun, in which players apparently 
are just matching colors on a 


rolling cube against colors on a 
game grid while listening to tribal- 
sounding music. Though the game 
appears simple, the instructions 
say there's more to it. Players are 
told to "Move the Light Body cube 
over the Unified Field (the board) 
and merge with enough Life Force 
squares to transcend to the next 
level of play." As you wait for the 
CD-ROM to display the game 
board, you receive not a "Load¬ 
ing" message but an "Ascending" 
message. There aren't different 
types of games in Endorfun; there 
are Quickening, Longevity, and 
Abundance experiences. (Trans¬ 
lation: play fast, play a long time, 
and play for points.) 

According to Time Warner, 
Endorfun is meant to stimulate the 
mind and uplift the spirit while ben¬ 
efiting humanity. It just looks like a 
rolling Rubik's Cube to 
us. Rolling the cube can 
get hectic in some of the 
"experiences" as you race 
to match colors before 
your cube is cornered by 
the changing grid. The 
heavy expectations of 
gaming success seem 
oppressive in light of affir¬ 
mations such as "There Is 
No Opposition," which 
are interlaced with the 
music. As we attempted 
to transcend through 
Endorfun's levels, our 
own life force was a bit dismpted as 
we noted the incongruity between 
affirmations such as "I Have 
Everything I Truly Want" and 
"Money Is Flowing Abundantly 
Into My Life." • 



Endorfun 's psychedelic interface is meant to 
transcend mere entertainment. 
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MSD 




Curing A Computer's Ills 



A harrowing 
fact. . . 


The best way to understand your computer is to learn about its 
normal configuration. What may not make sense to you initially 
could be the key to solving a programming error. This is where the 
importance of MSD becomes apparent. Knowing the usual configura¬ 
tion of your computer lets you recognize the unusual glitches that 
cause pesky problems. 

With MSD, solving your computer problems becomes a simple game 
of matching—comparing the normal configuration to a diseased or in¬ 
fected configuration. Even if you just pass the information on to 
someone else, your knowledge can speed up the process of finding a so¬ 
lution. As Penn says, "Anything the customer could check and under¬ 
stand using MSD would be helpful for both user and technician." 

The Lowdown On Your PC 

Before entering MSD, it is important to note that MSD should be run 
directly from DOS. Running MSD from Windows or another program 
will cause some of the information to be inaccurate. Using the MS-DOS 


E ach year, hundreds—nay, thou¬ 
sands—of computer users be¬ 
come addicted to technical 
support. After discovering how easy it 
is to let a paid professional solve their 
problems, these addicts (a.k.a. 
junkies) become dependent on the 
services rendered by the learned 
technical consultants. 

How does this happen, you may 
ask? For some, it's sheer laziness that 
makes them call upon others for 
help. For others, it's due to extraordi¬ 
narily low self-esteem. The majority 
of these poor junkies, however, be¬ 
come dependent because they've 
never been shown the secrets to 
solving simple computer problems. 

Fortunately for these huddled 
masses yearning to be free of tech¬ 
nical support, the seeds of this coveted 
knowledge lie no further away than 
the DOS prompt. 

MSD, an acronym for Microsoft 
Diagnostics, is a resident utility pro¬ 
gram that presents a readable form of a 
computer's technical information, pri¬ 
marily focusing on information that con¬ 
cerns internal data movement. 

Because of its technical nature, much of the information presented in 
MSD is incomprehensible to the average computer user. Nevertheless, it 
contains information that lets a user diagnose system problems and solve 
installation dilemmas without the aid of outside technical support. It also 
lets a user assist a computer technician when solving a larger problem. 

We'll show you how to navigate through the arteries of MSD so 
that you can begin to acquire the knowledge you need to remedy 
your PC's ailments. 


Understanding Goes A Long Way 

The first thing to remember about diagnosing your computer's 
problem is that you must be familiar with your computer before you 
can solve anything. According to Dan Penn, product manager at 
Microsoft, "Many configuration issues could be solved at home using 
MSD. However, the computer user would have to understand what 
they are looking at." 
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icon in Windows is not a direct DOS connection, 
and a warning message will appear on the MSD 
screen when you start MSD in this way. 

Also, for those who are planning to purchase 
Windows 95, it should be noted that MSD was de¬ 
signed to generate information in the DOS and 
Windows 3.x environments. According to Penn, 
most of the information found in MSD will be inte¬ 
grated into the Win95 Device Manager (located in 
the Systems Properties folder of Control Panel). 

To enter MSD, type msd at the prompt and 
press ENTER. This brings up the MSD screen, 
which lists 14 general headings. (See the sidebar 
entitled "Deciphering The Gibberish" for more in¬ 
formation on these headings). Following each 
heading is a short, general description of it. For ex¬ 
ample, by the Computer heading, you may read 
American Megatrend 486DX. For a comprehensive 
exposition of each item, type the highlighted letter 
of a heading. For example, if you type p, you will see a chart out¬ 
lining all of the information that pertains to your computer, such as 
the BIOS Date, BIOS Version, and Keyboard type. (The Basic 
Input/Output System transfers information among system compo¬ 
nents.) 

MSD also lets you view your system files. Pressing ALT-F lets you 
enter the File menu, where you can view a list of eight commonly used 
system files. To view one of the listed files, use the arrow keys or the 
TAB key to move the cursor to the name of the file you want to view, 
then press ENTER. After viewing the command contents of a file, press 
ENTER to exit. 

With the Find File command, you can locate and view any other file 
on your computer. To use this command, highlight it, then press 
ENTER. This opens a Search screen. At the Search For: prompt, type the 
name of the file you want to view. At the Start Search: prompt, type the 
name of the drive and the folder to be searched. Then press ENTER. 

If the file name was typed correctly and the file does exist, the next 
screen shows the file name and its path. After pressing ENTER, you will 
see the command contents of the searched-for file. Press ENTER to 
return to the MSD home screen. 

If you open the Utilities menu by pressing ALT-U, you can choose to 
view the Memory Block 
Display, which is a map of your 
system's allocated memory, or 
the Memory Browser, which 
lets you scan ROM (read-only 
memory) BIOS or the Video 
ROM BIOS. 

From the Utilities menu, you 
can choose Insert Command, 
where you can insert a number 
of preselected commands into a 
system file. If you choose Test 
Printer, MSD sends one page 
of text to your printer so you 
can determine whether your 
printer is working properly. 


The Black and White command lets you switch the 
screen to a black-and-white display. This is useful if 
you have a monochrome screen. 

As you look around in MSD, two aspects will 
catch your attention. The first thing is that a large 
portion of the technical information in MSD looks 
like gibberish. The reason for this is that MSD con¬ 
tains esoteric information used and understood by i 
technical experts, but indecipherable by the average J 
computer user. The second thing you might notice [ 
about MSD is that you cannot change any of the 
screens that you view. 

Making Reports 

For these reasons, it may seem that MSD is a j 
rather useless program, and the truth is that you will 
rarely use it. It is important to be familiar with MSD, 
however, because of its usefulness when you do 
need it. You probably will use MSD only when you 
have a problem or are adding a component to your computer. Therefore, 
the most beneficial aspect of MSD is that it lets you create a report of 
your computer's vital technical information that you can use for refer¬ 
ence when a problem arises. 

The easiest way to create a report in MSD is to select the Print Report 
command from the File menu. Upon pressing ENTER, you will see a 
screen that lets you select report information and a printer port. To select 
which information you want in your report, use the TAB key to move 
the cursor down the screen. Pressing the spacebar lets you change the 
print status of each area of information. An X indicates that the marked j 
area will be printed. If you select the Report All command, the report 
will contain all the information found in MSD. Use the TAB key and 
spacebar to select a printer port. Press ENTER to proceed. 

The next screen, entitled Customer Information, lets you personalize 
your report. The TAB key lets you move from line to line. You do not 
have to complete this screen. When you are ready to print, press ENTER. 

It will take a few seconds for the computer to generate your report. A 
full report probably will be about 20 pages long, depending on how 
many components your computer has. 

If you want to save the report as a file rather than print it out, go to 
the File: [REPORT.MSD] command on the Report Information screen. 

Using the TAB key, move the 
cursor to highlight Report.msd. 
You can change the file name 
by using the form filename.msd 
(where filename represents your 
new name). If you want to save 
the report to a diskette, type a: \ 
before entering the file name. 
Upon pressing ENTER, you 
will see the Customer Informa- ; 
tion screen. Type the necessary j 
information, and press ENTER 
to save the report. 

To review the saved report at 
a later date, type edit file¬ 
name.msd at the DOS prompt. 


You probably 
will use MSD 
only when you 
have a problem 
or are adding 
a component to 
your computer. 



MSD can give you useful information about your computer. 
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To print the saved report, type print filename.msd at the DOS prompt. 
When you print, you may see a short message that reads "Name of list 
device [PRN]." At this point, you can designate from which printer you 
want the information to print, or you can press ENTER and the report 
will print to the default printer. 

MSD Saves Lives 

Well, not really, but it can save you the frustration of calling tech¬ 
nical support about something you could have fixed yourself. Of 


course, without extensive computer training, you still may have to rely 
on the support experts at times. But with the assistance of MSD, you 
probably won't have to call a technical support line to ask if your com¬ 
puter can handle 256 colors or if you have an accessible COM port. A 
simple review of your MSD report will let you to solve some prob¬ 
lems—and assist your support technician in fixing the rest. 0 

by Jeff Dodd 


Deciphering 


The Gibberish 

EHSSThis screen gives a brief description of the mouse. 


N ow that you know how to access MSD, you get to take on the 
daunting task of reading (and attempting to interpret) the infor¬ 
mation you find there. Once you get used to the bombardment of 
acronyms, abbreviations, numbers, dates, and other confusing com¬ 
puter technology, you are ready to start diagnosing. 

When you use MSD, you probably will focus your attention on four 
areas: Computer, Memory, IRQ, and COM. Dan Penn, product man¬ 
ager at Microsoft, warns that you should be familiar with every area, 
however, because you can never be sure where a bug will bite your 
computer. Below is a brief description of each of the 14 primary areas 
on your computer. 

EHSraSEHThe most useful information here concerns your com¬ 
puter’s BIOS (basic input/output system). The BIOS orchestrates 
the movement of data between hardware components, such as key¬ 
board, disk drives, and monitor. Also included here is information 
about the internal components, such as the processor, bus, and DMA 
controller, that assist in data movement. 

Although your computer’s BIOS will never completely change, you 
may need to upgrade certain sections so it can handle the transfer of 
data among larger components. For example, if you install a one gi¬ 
gabyte (GB) hard drive and it fails to work properly, the problem is 
most likely a BIOS weakness. Knowing your computer’s BIOS infor¬ 
mation may let a technician quickly and accurately diagnose a pro¬ 
cessing problem. 

hi Hi i This screen outlines the specifications about memory 
availability. Remember: Memory (random-access and read-only) differs 
from storage (disks, tapes). Storage information can be found under 
Disk Drives. You can use this area in conjunction with the Memory 
Block Display and the Memory Browser under the Utilities menu. 

CBHS3This screen reveals the video capabilities of the computer. 

EEZSSIISThis screen displays network capabilities and tells 
whether the computer is connected to a network system. 

EEEHHSHThis screen identifies the operating system of a 
computer and tells where the boot drive is located. This screen also 
reveals the environment strings. A string is any sequence of alpha¬ 
numeric characters that a program sees as a single command (e.g., 
tmp=c:\windows\temp). An environment string is a sequence of 
characters that is specific to a computer's operating system. 


This screen names the computer’s available 

adapters. 

This screen outlines what drives are available for 
use and the specifications for each drive. 

2232233 This screen reveals the status of the LPT ports, which 
are parallel communications ports. Printers connect to LPT ports. The 
default printer usually is connected to LPT1. 

This screen reveals the status of the COM ports, 
which are the serial communications ports. Communication devices 
such as modems, fax/modems, or scanners, are connected to a COM 
port. Also, some older styles of mice connect to COM ports. Your 
modem usually is connected to COM1 or COM2. You need to know 
the correct COM port location of your modem when you connect to an 
online service. 

Sometimes, MSD registers the COM4 settings in the COM2 location 
and the COM3 settings in the COM1 location. This is easily double- 
checked by examining the port address of each COM port. The port 
address of COM1 always will be 03F8; for COM2, 02F8; COM3, 
03E8; and COM4,02E8. 

This screen outlines the technical information per¬ 
taining specifically to Windows. It also contains the path for the 
WINDOWS directory. 

This screen describes the status of the Interrupt 
Request Lines (IRQs). An interrupt is an internal request for service 
between an input/output device and the microprocessor. The IRQ 
maintains a system of organization on a PC by controlling the order of 
operation. 

fRTH J IM) 1 ,f_-H This screen outlines the terminate-and-stay- 
resident (TSR) programs, which are DOS programs that remain 
loaded in the memory even when they are not running so they can be 
accessed quickly. 

This screen outlines the computer’s device 
drivers. A device driver is a program that lets communication occur 
between the computer and a device. • 
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File Extensions 
Tame Data Creations 



In addition to using a primary file name to identify files, DOS 
uses file extensions, which are suffixes for primary file names. The 
extension is made up of one to three characters and separated from 
the primary file name by a period, such as Filename.ext. 

The characters allowed for file extensions are the same as 
those for file names. Your computer reminds itself what kind of 
file it is holding by reading the file extension. Look at your di¬ 
rectory by typing dir at the C> prompt, and you can see that 
every file has a name and an extension that reflects the type of 
information in the file. 

File extensions provide valuable clues about what each file 
contains. DOS file extensions come in several types. You can 
use each one for different purposes, depending on the type of 
file you are creating. (See the sidebar "Common DOS File 
Extensions Defined.") 


Creativity Is Allowed 

In addition to using preset extensions, you can make up your 
own. As long as you follow the rules outlined above as to what 
makes an acceptable file extension, there should be no problem. If the 
file extension is attached to a program that only you will use, you can 
make up your file extension. 

For files that will be used by a number of people, however, it's best to 
use the commonly accepted file extensions so other users will have some 
idea as to what the file contains. This idea goes along with our filing cab¬ 
inet analogy. If you give your folders names such as "Blue," "Apple," or 
"Poodle," and the file information in them pertains to mortgages, taxes, 
or licenses, how will anyone else find what they're looking for? 
Likewise, if someone uses your programs and you've made up all the 
file extensions, how will they know what the files are for? 

If you still want to make up your file extensions, keep this in mind: 
Within MS-DOS programs such as Microsoft Word or WordPerfect, there 
are a few file extensions that are used only for storing files that pertain 
to that software. For example, .DOC is a file extension in Word. If you 
used .DOC as a file extension in DOS' EDIT program, the file would be 
listed incorrectly as an available file for Word. 

For this reason, you should avoid using these "dedicated" extensions 
unless you are in that program. Other examples of problematic exten¬ 
sions and their parent programs include: 


.ERG, .IDX, or .DBF—dBASE or FoxPro 

.DOC—Word and a few other word processing programs 

.DTF— Q&A 

.XLS— Microsoft Excel 

.WK1—Lotus 1-2-3 

.WQ1 —Quattro Pro 

.WPG—WordPerfect graphics files 


A t times, your 

computer may make you feel 

like you've lost control. Your system's files, created to help you, 
can become as unmanageable as a monster unleashed on the countryside. 
How can you regain control? 

The solution lies in the files. You can arrange them, order them, organize 
them. Like a mad scientist naming his creations, you, too, have the power to 
name the files you give life to. Naming and organizing your files is similar 
to working with a large filing cabinet. First, you figure out which drawer 
you will use for what and give it a label. Inside of each drawer would hang 
a folder with a name on it, such as "Taxes," "Insurance," or "Bills." Inside 
each folder, documents and papers specific to those categories would be 
kept. This system lets you easily find the information you need. 

On your computer, files and file extensions work in the same way. 
Files are the documents you put into the folders, and file extensions are 
the file folders. Your computer organizes the files according to their file 
extensions and can read them with ease as a result. 


The Basics 

DOS organizes all information into files, which store a program or 
any data generated by the program. Therefore, it makes sense that every 
file must have a unique file name so that the computer can identify the 
file as needed. 

The names you give files often are referred to as the primary file 
names. These file names can be in upper- or lowercase letters and con¬ 
tain no more than eight characters. DOS also allows the numbers zero to 
nine and the symbols $#-@_!{}()&' A and %. 
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It's best to be aware of the file extensions used by your programs 
and make a conscious effort not to use them unless you are using 
that program. 

NOTE: The file extensions .BAK, .TMP, and ,$xx (with XX representing 
any two characters) are used by DOS and other applications to store data for 
temporary use. If you use these file extensions, your files may be mixed up with 
files intended for other DOS purposes, and they could be replaced by something 
else by the time you come back to them. In other words, don't use them. 

Using and understanding file extensions are relatively simple tasks. 
Another key point to remember is that certain DOS files require cer¬ 
tain DOS extensions. For example, batch files must use the .BAT ex¬ 
tensions. Programs written in BASIC must use the .BAS extension. 
Program files must use .COM or .EXE. Don't use these extensions for 
anything else. 


File name extensions are an optional advantage. It's up to you to use 
them or not. In fact, as long as you have the first eight characters of a file 
name, DOS doesn't care about the rest. It's a good idea, however, to use 
them anyway. Why? For three reasons: File extensions give you clues as 
to what the files are used for; they offer DOS shortcuts to loading and 
running the programs; and you can treat groups of files with the same 
file extension as one file when you copy, delete, or move files. For more 
information on how to do this, check your DOS manual. 

Don't hesitate to use file extensions. They'll make your computing 
experience much easier and more productive. Files will be readily acces¬ 
sible and clearly identified. And, best of all, you will feel more in control 
of your creations. • 

by Lissa Wiebers 


Common DOS File Extensions Explained 


NOTE: This list does not contain file extensions specific to application 

software. Each program can, and usually does, use its own extensions. 

.ARC Compressed file containing many files. Must be uncom¬ 
pressed before you can do anything with it. Can save some 
space on your disk. 

.ASM File containing an assembly language program. 

.BAK Backup versions of text files. Kept for emergency purposes. 

.BAS Program written in BASIC. Allowed only for this purpose. 

•BAT Batch file, which consists of a series of MS-DOS com¬ 
mands to be run as if they were a program. Written out in 
text form and run in the order you enter them. 

.BIN Binary file that could be used for a device driver or a program 
overlay. A device driver is software used to format a foreign 
piece of equipment such as a CD-ROM reader or a diskette 
drive to work with your system. See “Drivers Ease Hardware 
Additions” in this issue for more information. 

.COM Command file that contains machine instructions required 
to carry out a command. DOS can run it without much setup 
work because it always loads into the same memory 
location. Allowed only for this purpose. 

.CPI Foreign character set file for Code Page Information. 

.CRN Compressed files. Stands for “crunching.” 

.DAT Data file. 

.DEV Device driver. 

.DIC Dictionary file. 

.DOC Document files. Used for various word processing files. 

.DVR Device driver. 

.EXE Executable file containing important instructions on how the 
computer is controlled. Similar to command files but are 


longer and can be put into any available memory space. Also 
called a program file. 

•FNT Font file. 

.FON Font file or telephone number “tone” file. 

•HLP File that contains messages telling you how to use a pro¬ 
gram or system. 

.HNT Hint file. Used frequently in games. 

.INF Information file in plain text. 

.INI Files containing data to initialize a program and ensure that 
it runs smoothly and properly. 

.MAN Normally contains a file manual for a program. 

.MNU Menu or mouse control file. 

.OLD Indicates that the file is old and outdated, but your computer 
is keeping just in case. 

.PAS Text file written as a Pascal language program source code. 

.5AV Used to save your place in a game program. Short for 
“saved file.” 

.SET Text file to set up parameters. 

.SYS System file that gives your computer information about 
the hardware you are using and how the system should 
operate. Also can be used for device drivers. Allowed only 
for this purpose. 

•TMP Temporary data files. Your computer will use them, store 
them temporarily, and then dump them. 

•TXT A file with text you can read. 

•$XX Temporary files. The XX stands for any two characters. 
These files will be erased after use. • 
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Windows Antivirus 
Programs To The Rescue 



A lthough relatively rare, com¬ 
puter viruses attract a great 
deal of attention whenever 
they strike. The primary reason viruses 
are so distressing to computer users is 
that once they have entered the com¬ 
puter, they replicate and spread rapidly, 
most often infecting the executable files 
(programs that are ready to be run). 

While most viral problems can be 
remedied by rebooting the com¬ 
puter and deleting the affected 
programs from the hard drive, 
the best cure is prevention- 
prevention in the form of an¬ 
tivirus programs. As Russ Stock- 
dale, group manager of the Personal 
Systems Division at Microsoft, states, 

"Antivirus programs are a game of | 
one-upmanship; it's a game of staying 
ahead of the virus writers." 

Fortunately, Windows offers two programs 
that let you start a few steps ahead. The first program, VSafe (or 
Mwavtsr.exe), constantly monitors your computer for the presence of 
any activity that may have been caused by the presence of a virus. The 
second program, known as Anti-Virus or Mwav.exe, lets you remove 
any virus that has been detected. These programs work together to pro¬ 
tect your computer from the harmful effects of a viral infection. 

VSafe Is Safe-T 

As a sentry application, VSafe monitors your system's activity so that 
it can alert you to any suspicious occurrence that might indicate the 
presence of a virus. To initialize the VSafe program, you need to edit 
your system files. 

To enter the system files, click on the Run command in Program 
Manager's File menu. In the Command Line box, type sysedit, then click 
OK. You now will see the System Configuration Editor, a series of 
system files that each contain a list of programming commands. In the 
window labeled C:\AUTOEXEC.BAT, add the command vsafe to the 
bottom of the command list in your Autoexec.bat file. 

Next, click on the C:\WINDOWS\WIN.INI tab to bring it to the front 
of the screen. Complete the "Load=" line by typing: 


If the "Load=" line is already completed with another command, 
move the cursor to the end of the original "Load=" command line, press 
ENTER, and type: 


load=mwavtsr.exe 
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From the File menu of the 
System Configuration Editor, 
choose Exit. Click on Yes when 
Windows asks if you want to 
save current changes. Finally, exit 
Windows, and restart your com¬ 
puter by simultaneously pressing 
CTRL-ALT-DEL. 

To check if VSafe has been activated, 
double-click on the MWAVTSR icon in 
the Applications group. If VSafe is acti¬ 
vated, you will see a small Vsafe Manager 
box. To close the box, click on the small 
arrow in the upper-right comer. 

If you want to add VSafe to your 
Startup group, do not add the 
Mwavtsr.exe command to the "Load=" 
line in your Winini file. Instead, after 
exiting the System Configuration 
Editor, open your Startup group. Then, 
choose New from Program Manager's File menu. In the New Program 
Object box, click OK. This opens the Program Item Properties box. In the 
Description slot, type: 

vsafe manager 

and in the Command Line slot, type: 


Then click OK. The VSafe Manager icon should appear in your 
Startup group. Finally, exit Windows and restart your computer. 

Now that you have VSafe installed and running, you can choose what 
you want it to check. In the Main group, double-click the MS-DOS 
Prompt icon. At the DOS prompt, type vsafe and press ENTER to open 
the VSafe screen. Then press ALT-V at the prompt. At this point, you'll 
see a VSafe Warning Options box, where you can check what VSafe is 
monitoring. (See the sidebar, "Personalizing VSafe," to determine how 
to configure VSafe for your computing needs.) 

MWAV—The Smoking Gun 

VSafe is the proper tool for detection of possible virus instrusion. For 
actually ridding your computer of a virus, however, you must bring in 
an exterminator such as Mwav.exe. There are four ways to open the 
Anti-Virus application: 

1. In the Tools group, click the Anti-Virus icon. 

2. From File Manager's Tools menu, click Anti-Virus. 

3. In File Manager, select the DOS folder in the C: drive (where C: is 
your hard drive), and double-click the Mwav.exe folder. 

4. In the Applications group, double-click the MWAV icon. 
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Once you are in Anti-Virus, from the Drives box, select which drives 
you want scanned. (If you want a diskette or CD-ROM scanned for 
viruses, insert it into the appropriate drive before activating Anti-Virus.) 
As you select each drive, the computer briefly displays a message in¬ 
forming you that the computer is reading the directory. If there is no 
data in a certain drive, Anti-Virus will inform with a "Drive was not 
logged" message. Click OK; you can ignore this message because a virus 
cannot affect an empty drive. 

After you have selected the drives to be scanned, click the Detect 
button or the Detect And Clean button. The Detect button will initiate 
a scan of your drives. If a virus is found, you will be given the name of 
the virus and a short description of it. You then can erase the virus 
from your drive, continue scanning without erasing the virus from the 
drive, or discontinue scanning. If you want the computer to automati¬ 
cally delete any viruses it finds, click the Detect And Clean button. 
This will scan the drives, automatically remove any viruses that are 
found, and continue scanning. 

Upon completion of the scan, you'll see a Statistics screen that lists 
how many files were scanned, the number of infected files found, and 
the number of files cleaned of viruses. Click OK to return to the main 
screen. At the main screen, open the Scan menu, and click on Virus List 
for a list of the viruses for which Anti-Virus checked. Double-clicking on 
a specific virus will present a short explanation of the virus. To exit Anti- 
Virus, open the Scan menu, and click on Exit Anti-Virus. 


Staying One Step Ahead 

While Anti-Virus and VSafe can detect and eliminate a number of 
viruses, they do have their limitations—the biggest of which is that they 
do not possess update capabilities. With more than 100 new viruses 
emerging every month, it's important to avoid the false sense of security 
created by placing too much trust in the Microsoft antivirus programs. 

"The antivirus programs you get with Windows are a starting point, 
but they're not the ending point. To do the same thing, you have to con¬ 
tinue to update, or you'll lose ground," says Microsoft's Stockdale. 
Fortunately, there are plenty of antivirus programs available that offer 
definition updates (information on the latest viruses). 

You can purchase antivirus software from your local computer store, 
download antivirus programs from computer forums on online services, or 
subscribe to a service that offers monthly or quarterly update diskettes. By 



complimenting your Windows antivirus programs with an update pro¬ 
gram, you can avoid the sickening consequences of catching a virus. # 

by Jeff Dodd 

Personalizing VSafe 

A s the VSafe program monitors your system for viruses, it will alert 
you to any activity that could have been caused by a virus. 
Coincidentally, some of these suspicious activities are normal functions 
that occur in the everyday use of your computer. To avoid unnecessary 
warning messages that slow down your computing time, you can pro¬ 
gram VSafe to watch some problem areas and ignore others. 

When you first enter the VSafe Warning Screen, you see eight 
headings and a default setting for each one. Generally, the default is 
turned on in areas that are easily affected by viruses or in areas that 
rarely experience changes; the default is turned off in areas that are 
used often. To change the default settings, type the number of the 
heading you want to change. After making your changes, press ESC 
to leave the VSafe Warning Options box. Type exit at the DOS 
prompt to return to Windows. 

Below is a brief description of each area and the default settings 
so that you can decide whether you need to change the default set¬ 
ting for your needs. 

M HD low level Format _ 

Default on. Warns against low-level formatting of the hard drive. 

Low-level formatting usually occurs only the first time the hard drive 
is used. 

1 Resident _ 

Default off. Alerts the user to any program attempting to become 

permanent in memory. This can occur quite frequently, as anything 
that is constantly running, such as a screen saver or driver, can be a 
resident program. 

1 General Write Protect _ 

Default off. Warns against attempts to transfer data from random- 

access memory (RAM) to storage (hard drive, tape drive, etc.). 

1 Check Executable Files _ 

Default on. Notifies user of viruses found when an executable file is 

run. If this option is off, it still will scan the executable files when they 
are accessed. 

1 Boot Sector Viruses _ 

Default on. Checks for viruses in the boot sector of all disks. The 

boot sector is the portion of a disk that contains the operating data 
needed to run that disk. 

M Protect HD Boot Sector _ 

Default on. Warns against attempted changes to a hard drive’s boot 

sector. The hard drive boot sector contains the loading data for 
the computer’s operating system. 

1 Protect FP Boot Sector _ 

Default off. Warns against attempted changes to a diskette’s boot 

sector. 

1 Protect Executable Files _ 

Default off. Warns against attempted changes to an executable file. • 


If the "Load=" command line has been completed already, 
add a new Load=mwavtsr.exe line to the file. 
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Finding Files In Windows 95 




by clicking on the Start icon at 
the lower-left corner of the 
Win95 Desktop, and move the 
cursor until it highlights the 
option you want. 


Find 

Click on the Start button, and 
move the cursor to highlight 
the Find option. You now can 
choose either Files Or Folders 
or On The Microsoft Network. 
Click on Files Or Folders to 
access a list of three search 
methods. You can use any one of 
these methods or combine them 
to refine your search. 

Name & Location. The first 
option is to search for the file 
by its name and/or location. You 
also can do a partial name search; if you only remember part of a file's 
name, enter it and you will see a list of all files and folders containing 
that string of letters. You can specify whether you want the search to in¬ 
clude subfolders. This option also includes a Browse button, which pro¬ 
duces a directory tree of drives and folders. From this tree, select the 
location from which to begin the search. 

Date Modified. The second option lets you search for the file by the 
date it was created or the most recent date it was modified. You can 
enter a range of dates or search for files created or modified within a 
specific number of days or months. 

Advanced. The third option lets you search for files by type, by text 
contained within the file, and/or by size. (You do not need to enter all 
three pieces of information to perform this type of search.) 


Windows Explorer 

The fourth avenue for file searches, Windows Explorer, is found under 
Programs in the Start menu. Windows Explorer is similar to the 
Windows 3.1 File Manager, except that its directory tree begins with the 
Desktop, while the File Manager 
tree begins with whichever drive 
you have selected. In the Tools 
menu in Windows Explorer, you 
can access the Find menu con¬ 
taining Files Or Folders. 

With these file management 
tools, finding files in Win95 
should be almost as easy as 
opening a drawer in your old 
filing cabinet and flipping 
through the folders. • 


by Diana K. McLean 


H ave you ever had 
trouble locating a file 
and spent what seemed 
like endless amounts of time and 
energy searching through your 
directories for it? Windows 95 of¬ 
fers several easy ways to locate 
files, improving upon the File 
Manager feature from earlier ver¬ 
sions of Windows. (For users 
who prefer to use the File 
Manager, it will be intact, with 
only minor changes in appear¬ 
ance from Windows 3.1. If you 
prefer to stick to the familiar 
method of finding files, you have 
that option. Win95 offers several 
other options, however, that may 
prove to be even easier to use.) 


My Computer 

Double-clicking on the My Computer icon leads you to icons for 
each of the drives on your computer. If you double-click on one of 
these icons, you will open a window containing icons representing the 
folders and documents stored at that location. The default browsing 
mode of My Computer displays large icons for folders and files, 
arranged alphabetically by name. This eliminates having to search a 
hierarchical tree or list for a file. To open a folder and view its con¬ 
tents, or to view a document, double-click on it. There are often 
folders within folders. 

You do not have to leave the files and folders arranged in default 
mode; you can change the way they are organized and/or the way they 
are displayed on-screen. To change the way that the folders are 
arranged, open the View menu, move the cursor to highlight the 
Arrange Icons option, and choose from the selections there. You can 
arrange the folders by name, type, size, or date. If you prefer another 
browse mode, you can change the way that files and folders are pre¬ 
sented. By opening the View menu, you can choose from Large Icons, 

Small Icons, List, or Details. The 
Large Icons and Small Icons op¬ 
tions list the documents alphabet¬ 
ically in rows, while the List 
option is alphabetized in 
columns. The Details option pro¬ 
vides the name of the file or 
folder, the type (file folder, appli¬ 
cation, text document, etc.), and 
the date it was last modified. 

There are also two file search 
options that can be found under 
Find and Programs in the Start The Find option in Windows 95's Start menu offers several 
menu. Access the Start menu ways to search for files, including by name and location. 
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Pentium ” Multimedia Computers in Your Choice 
of Configurations Starting at $1899.99! 


Get the Advanced Telephony Features You Need, Plus a 
Quad-Speed CD-ROM Drive, Wavetable Sound and Much More! 

DAMARK gives you the flexibility to choose the computing system to meet your needs at home or 
the office. The AT&T Globalyst multimedia computer gives you blazing Pentium" power, a massive 
hard drive and quad-speed multimedia capabilities. Plus, it features 32-bit Digital Signal Processor 
technology to provide exceptional multitasking capability—listen to your messages, prepare a 
document, run a CD-ROM program and send a fax...all at the same time! This amazing computer 
also functions as an advanced communications system, complete with a high-quality full-duplex 
speakerphone, universal voice/fax message system with 999 mailboxes, 19.2Kbps modem/14.4 fax 
and a personal communications center with caller I.D.* and speed dialing. It even sends 
alphanumeric messages to your remote pager. Choose the configuration that fits your needs. 


All Configurations Feature: 

• Intel' Pentium microprocessor with ZIF socket 

• Minimum 8MB RAM, expandable to 192MB RAM 

• PCI Local Bus • One 3.5” 1,44MB (loppy drive 

• 16-bit video card with 1 MB video RAM, expandable to 
2MB with 1280 x 1024 @ 256 colors with 64-bit 
graphics processor • 14,4Kbps fax/19,2 Kbps modem 

• 2-button mouse • Two serial, one parallel and one 
game port • Four available 16-bit iSA and three 

, ni it 52-bit PCI slots • Three available 3.5” or 
5.25" external drive bays • IBM-, Novell- and OS/2®- 
compatible • Toll-free help line 

• MS-DOS" 6.22, Windows 1 3.11, Sidekick, MS-Works, 


Quicken 4.0, Presentation Partner, AT&T Tour Guide, 
AT&T Audio Control Center, AT&T Personal 
Communications Center, Prodigy”. America Online® 
and CompuServe' • Lifetime technical support 

• 1-year on-site warranty 

Multimedia system: • Quad-speed CD-ROM with 
250ms access speed and 600KB transfer rate 

• Wavetable SoundBlaster-compatible sound card 

• Pair of AT&T TalkBak speakers • Compton’s 
Encyclopedia, Kodak Photo CD, System CD "Check 
with your local phone company for caller I.D. availability 
and charges. 

S/H $29.99 each 






AFFORDABLE UPGRADES TO BRING YOUR SYSTEM UP TO SPEED! 


MEMORY UPGRADE MODULES 


mm 


r V 




INTERNAL TAPE BACKUPS 

Extra security in three sizes! The 420MB 
reads and writes QIC- and QIC-Wide 
while the 800MB and 3200MB read and 
write QIC, Long, Wide, Travan, Irwin and 
EPP. Each includes software for easy 
scheduling and customizing backup 
routines. Software supports DOS™, 
WIN™, OS/2®, Novell and Lantastic. 
Each comps with everything you need, 
including a cartridge. S/H $7.99 each 
Also available: Three 420MB QIC-Wide 
Pre-Formatted Cartridges $69.99 
Itefu No. C6565-445093 S/H $4.95 


GET THE MEMORY YOU 
NEED FOR WINDOWS® 95! 

Easily install in minutes—no 
special tools required. Fully 
tested and backed by a 
manufacturer’s lifetime warranty. 
Consult your user’s manual to 
determine the type of memory 
upgrade your system requires. 
All modules are 70 NS, 8MB of 
RAM is recommended for 
Windows® 95. These items are 
shipped directly from the 
manufacturer via UPS. 

S/H $7.99 each 


UPGRADE TO 

MODULE 

PRICE 

ITEM NO. 

2MB 

1x9(3)-70 

$ 99.99 

C6565-438121 

4MB 

4x9(9)-70 

$179.99 

C6565-438128 

4MB 

1x36-70 

$199.99 

C6565-438135 

8MB 

2x32-70 

$379.99 

C6565-438156 

8MB 

2x36-70 

$399.99 

C6566-438149 


Call lor additional memory upgrade modules. 


16-BIT SOUND CARD 

This Reveal FX 16-bit stereo sound card comes 
with a MIDI interface, microphone, headphone 
and speaker input, game port and CD audio 
interface. Compatible with all sound standards. 
Repackaged by the manufacturer, box may 

Z*E P “ . $/|f]99 

C6565-446479 ^ ti H 

S/H $6.99 i O 


DOUBLE-SPEED INTERNAL CD-ROM DRIVE 

This Reveal CD-ROM drive is the affordable 
way to get into multimedia excitement! 
It features a 320ms access time, 300 KB 
data transfer rate and reads multi-session 
Photo CDs. I*, 

CS56S-445S19 ►^RQ" 

S/H $7.99 U U 


INTERNAL IDE HARD DRIVES 

Meet the demands of today's massive software 
applications and files! These high-capacity 
hard drives feature a built-in IDE-AT interface 
so you can start downloading immediately. 
Includes screws and cable. S/H $7.99 



























































































Basic Training 

B ecause more people are using graphical-based environments as opposed to DOS, PC Novice has decided to incor¬ 
porate instructions for using OS/2, Windows 3.1, and Windows 95 into our former DOS Command Dictionary. 
We hope you find this new addition useful. 


CHECKING At times, you may want to view what is on a 
DIRECTORIES drive or diskette. Looking at a drive's directory 
lets you see all of the programs, directories, and 
files you have saved. Through the directory list¬ 
ing, you also can determine what files and sys¬ 
tems you still use and get rid of ones you don't 
use, saving disk space. DOS, OS/2, Windows 3.1, 
and Windows 95 all provide easy ways for you to view a 
drive's directory. 



DOS 

DOS provides perhaps the easiest way to see a drive's 
directory. Choose the drive you want by typing its letter 
at the C> prompt and pressing ENTER. (The drive you 
usually want is A:, B:, C:, or D:.) At the drive's prompt, 
type dir (for directory) and press ENTER. DOS lists all of 
the drive's directories, along with the date they were 
installed on your computer. 

■ OS/2 

To view a drive's directory in OS/2, choose Drives from 
OS/2's main menu. From there, double-click on the drive for 
which you want to see a directory. You will see a list of all the 
drive's directories and subdirectories. Click on any of the 
directory or subdirectory icons to see a complete list of files 
and subdirectories. 


■ Windows 3.1 

To view a drive's directory in Windows 3.1, choose the 
Main group from the Program Manager. From there, 
select File Manager. Then, click on the drive for which 
you want to see the directory. Windows will display a list 
of all the drive's directories. 

To view a list of subdirectories, double-click on a specific 
directory. When you choose a directory, File Manager dis¬ 
plays an icon view of all the directory's files on the right side 
of the screen and all the subdirectories on the left. 


Double-click on a specific directory to get a list of all the 
subdirectories and files. 


When installing new software or saving a file 
to diskette, you must check periodically how 
much space you have to make sure there is 
enough room for the new data. Checking 
diskette or drive space also lets you know if 
files should be deleted to create more data 
space. Follow these steps to check your 
diskette or drive space. 

DOS 

In DOS, change to the drive you want by entering the drive 
name at the prompt (usually A:, B:, C:, or D:). At the drive's 
prompt, type dir and press ENTER. DOS will tell you how 
much free diskette or drive space you have, along with how 
many files there are, how much space these files occupy, and 
how much room is left. 

OS/2 

In OS/2, choose Drives from the main OS/2 menu. Double¬ 
click on the drive you want. To check diskette space, click on 
the drive where the diskette is. The message bar at top of the 
screen will tell you how much free and total space you have 
on a diskette or drive. 

■ Windows 3.1 

Choose the Main group from Program Manager. Choose 
File Manager, then click on the drive you want to view. To 
view the space left on a diskette, click on the drive where 
the diskette is. The message bar at the bottom of the screen 
displays the amount of free space you have as well as the 
total drive or diskette space. The bar also tells you how 
many files are on the drive or diskette and how much space 
these files occupy. 


DISKETTE AND 
DRIVE SPACE 




■ Windows 95 

You can view a drive's directory in Win95 by double¬ 
clicking on My Computer from the main screen. From My 
Computer, double-click on the drive you want. Win95 will 
display a list of all the directories found on that drive. 


■ Windows 95 

From the Win95 main screen, double-click on My 
Computer. From there, click on the drive you want, and the 
message bar at the bottom of the My Computer screen shows 
the free space left on the drive or diskette. 
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CHECKING With so many versions of operating systems avail- 
VERSIONS able, it's easy to forget which one you have. Luckily, 
most operating systems contain a help screen that 
displays information about their versions. 

DOS 

At the DOS prompt, type ver (for version) and 
press ENTER. DOS will tell you which version you 
are using. 

■ OS/2 

In the main screen, click on the small folder icon in the 
upper-left corner. From the drop-down menu, choose Help. 
Once the Help menu appears, click the Index button, which is 
on the bottom of the Help screen. 

From there, choose About OS/2 Version x. This screen dis¬ 
plays information about the version you are using. To see 
more information about your particular version, double-click 
on Installation Improvements, Performance Improvements, or 
New Features. 



■ Windows 3.1 

In Program Manager, choose Help. From the Help menu, 
select About Program Manager, and Windows 3.1 will dis¬ 
play a screen of information about your version, memory, 
and system resources. 


■ Windows 95 

In Win95, double-click on My Computer. Then, select the 
Help menu and choose About Windows 95. A screen displays 
what version of Win95 you are using, to whom the program is 
licensed, how much memory is available, and your system's 
resources. 


FORMATTING 
A DISKETTE 



Before you can store any documents on a 
new diskette, it must be formatted. Formatting 
prepares the surface of a diskette so it can 
record information. You also can use the for¬ 
mat option to erase all data on a diskette or, if 
needed, one of your drives. Be sure you want to 
erase all data before following these steps. 


DOS 

When using DOS 5.0 or newer, the program performs a safe 
format on any diskettes or drives. In a safe format, DOS clears 
the File Allocation Table (used to keep track of the location of 
files on a diskette) and root directory. DOS leaves the disk¬ 
ette's data in place, which lets you unformat if you've acciden¬ 
tally formatted the wrong diskette. 

To format a diskette, type: 


format x: 


at the prompt, and press ENTER, (x: should be replaced with 
the appropriate drive name or location of the disk.) 


There are several switches that can help with your format: 
IQ does the format quickly; IS formats a system diskette; and, 
/U formats and destroys any data the diskette or drive con¬ 
tains. This switch bypasses DOS' safe format. 

After typing the FORMAT command with any switches, 
press ENTER. When formatting a diskette, DOS prompts you 
to insert a diskette into the drive. After formatting begins, 
DOS keeps you informed of its progress. When finished, DOS 
prompts you to enter a volume label. Type the diskette's label, 
press ENTER, and the format should be complete. 

BOS/2 

In OS/2, double-click on Drives from the main menu. From 
there, double-click on the drive you want to format. Click on 
the small drive icon in the upper-left corner of the drive's 
screen. Choose Format Disk, then enter the volume label, 
choose the disk's capacity, and indicate the file system. Press 
ENTER, and OS/2 will format the disk or drive. 

■ Windows 3.1 

From Program Manager, choose the Main group, then 
choose File Manager. From the Disk menu, select Format Disk. 
Once you choose Format, enter the information needed for the 
format. 

When formatting a diskette, select the drive the diskette is 
in by clicking on the down arrow to the right of the Disk In: 
box. You also can change the diskette capacity by clicking on 
the down arrow to the right of the Capacity: box. Note that the 
capacity is restrained by the diskettes you use. Under most 
circumstances, diskettes only hold 1.44MB. 

After entering the desired capacity and location, type a 
label for the diskette in the Options box. You also can 
choose Make System Disk (one that will contain your start¬ 
up system files) or Quick Format. When finished, click OK. 
Windows 3.1 warns you that formatting erases all data from 
the diskette. If this is want you want, click OK to continue 
with the format. 

■ Windows 95 

To format a diskette, insert the diskette into its drive. 
Double-click on My Computer, then click (do not double-click) 
on the icon of the drive or location of the diskette you want to 
format. You cannot format a drive if Win95 is using any files 
or programs on the drive. From the File menu, select Format. 
Select the desired Capacity and Format Type (Quick, Full, or 
Copy System Files Only). 

If you want a label for your diskette, type it into the Label 
box, or choose No Label. You also can display a summary 
when finished or copy system files by clicking on the boxes 
next to these options. The summary tells you how much 
diskette space you have along with any bad sectors. When fin¬ 
ished, click Start, and the diskette will be formatted. • 

by Corey Russman 
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PC DOS 7.0 Part III: 

Using The Add-On 
Programs 



Y ou've seen movies 
depicting the old- 
time snake oil 
salesmen who traveled 
from frontier town to fron¬ 
tier town, peddling their 
"magical" elixir that pro¬ 
vided cures for a dozen 
ailments in just 
bottle. You've also seen the 
door-to-door gadget sales¬ 
men who always had the 
"latest technology," such 
as the ordinary-looking 
corkscrew that somehow 
had 1,001 uses. 

Skepticism is natural 
when you're promised sev¬ 
eral products for the price 
of one because quality often 
is a forgotten commodity with such items. 

IBM's PC DOS 7.0 is less snake oil than a 
true package of solutions contained in a single 
operating system. PC DOS promises several 
full-featured programs in one, and it delivers. 
When you install PC DOS, you not only re¬ 
ceive a solid operating system, but you also re¬ 
ceive add-on programs that provide support 
for pen computing, PC Cards, virus protection, 
data compression, and data backup. We'll re¬ 
view the add-on programs included with PC 
DOS in this final installment of our series. 

■ PC DOS Explained 

DOS, or disk operating system, is the oper¬ 
ating system used with most IBM-compatible 
computers. The operating system controls all 
aspects of your computer. DOS uses a text- 
based interface, in which commands are typed 
at the DOS prompt, to communicate with 
users. Some users find an operating system 
with a graphical user interface (GUI), such 
as those used with IBM's OS/2 or with 


Microsoft's Windows 95, easier to manipulate 
because it uses menus and icons to communi¬ 
cate with users. Microsoft Windows 3.1 is a 
GUI as well, but it's an operating environment 
because it requires DOS. 

PC DOS is IBM's brand of DOS, and PC 
DOS 7.0 is the most recent upgrade. Most IBM- 
compatible computers use MS-DOS, which is 
Microsoft's brand of DOS. IBM is hoping the 
features and add-on programs found in PC 
DOS 7.0, along with Microsoft's plan to offer 
Win95 as the next upgrade to MS-DOS, will 
convince DOS users to switch to PC DOS. 


■ Add-On Programs 

PC DOS add-on programs offer a wide 
variety of beneficial and necessary com¬ 
puting options. Some of the programs 
work only in DOS; some are de¬ 
signed to enhance your Windows 
computing; and some work in 
both environments. 

You choose the add-on 
programs you want when 
installing PC DOS. (See 
Part I of this series in 
the August issue for 
help on installation.) 
If during installation 
you didn't install some 
of the add-on programs 
and you later decide you 
want them, you can insert 
PC DOS setup diskette No. 
1, type a:\setup /e at the 
DOS prompt, and press 
ENTER. PC DOS Setup then 
gives you the chance to install 
any of the add-on programs. 

If you haven't installed Win¬ 
dows, you won't see some of the 
add-on programs in your list of 
installation options. If you have 
installed Windows, PC DOS automati¬ 
cally creates icons for each of its four 
Windows-compatible add-on programs (IBM 
AntiVirus, Central Point Backup, Central 
Point Scheduler, and Central Point Undelete) 
and places them in the PC DOS 7 Tools 
program group. Let's look at each of the 
add-on programs. 

Central Point Backup. Central Point Backup 
from Central Point Software lets you make a 
backup copy of an entire storage medium, a 
group of specific files, or only files that have 
changed since the last time you ran Central 
Point Backup. The backup can be made to 
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PC DOS' Central Point Scheduler lets you schedule pro¬ 
grams to run automatically. 


diskettes, a second hard drive, cas¬ 
sette tape, or a network. 

Central Point Backup works from 
the DOS prompt (type cpbackup and 
press ENTER) or from Windows 
(double-click on the Central Point 
Backup icon in the PC DOS 7 Tools 
program group window). After 
starting the program, you'll have to 
answer a series of questions about 
your computer and the backup pro¬ 
cedure you want to use. Central 
Point Backup will run a series of tests 
on your computer, such as a test of 
your hard drive for bad clusters. 

One of Central Point Backup's advantages is 
its high-speed backup procedure. The program 
automatically sets the best and most accurate 
speed to perform the backup. Another solid 
feature is the preconfigured setup files used 
with Central Point Backup, with which you 
can choose to have all spreadsheet, word pro¬ 
cessing, and/or database files backed up. You 
can create personalized setup files as well. 

If you eventually need to restore your infor¬ 
mation, you again use the Central Point 
Backup program, but you choose the Restore 
button at the main window. For more informa¬ 
tion on using Central Point Backup, see 
Chapter 20 of the PC DOS 7 User Guide. 

Central Point Scheduler. This program lets 
you run a program without physically sitting 
at the computer and starting the program. You 
can schedule the program to start automati¬ 
cally at any time. 

For instance, you may want to schedule 
a backup program to run every day at 
midnight when your computer isn't in use. 
You also could schedule a compli¬ 
cated, time-consuming spreadsheet 
to run during a scheduled lull in 
computer activity. 

Central Point Scheduler lets you 
set the date and time for the program 
to run. You can select the frequency 
you want a program to run as well. 

To load Central Point Scheduler into 
memory, type cpsched at the DOS 
prompt and press ENTER. Then type 
schedule at the DOS prompt and 
press ENTER to gain access to the 
Central Point Scheduler calendar. 

After selecting the program to 
schedule and exiting the calendar, 
you simply need to make sure your 
computer is on and Central Point 


Scheduler is in memory prior to the scheduled 
time for the program to run. 

Few home-based computer users probably 
will have need for Central Point Scheduler. It's 
more helpful for business users who have in¬ 
tense computing needs during normal 
working hours and who need time-consuming 
programs to run outside the normal workday. 
For more information on Central Point 
Scheduler, see Chapter 16 in the User Guide. 

Central Point Undelete. The Central Point 
Undelete program works in the DOS and 
Windows environments. It's designed to re¬ 
cover files and directories that are deleted acci¬ 
dentally. 

To start Central Point Undelete, type un¬ 
delete at the DOS prompt, or double-click on 
the Central Point Undelete icon in the PC DOS 
7 Tools program group. Once you're inside the 
Undelete window, files that have been deleted 
are listed on the right side of the screen. You 
can select the files you want to recover, and 
Central Point Undelete will estimate whether it 
can recover the file. Each file's chances for 


recovery are listed as perfect, excel¬ 
lent, good, or poor. 

Central Point Undelete is a handy 
program that can save you from j 
costly mistakes. For more informa- j 
tion on the program, see Chapter 15 
in the User Guide. 

IBM AntiVirus. The IBM 
AntiVirus program protects you 
from a variety of computer viruses, 
which are programs designed to j 
wreak havoc on your computer, 
from destroying your hard drive's [ 
data to ruining your system files. 
(See "Virtual Viruses" in this issue.) 

You can set up the IBM AntiVirus program 
to run at any interval, with the program's de¬ 
fault set for a weekly system check. To start the 
DOS version of IBM AntiVirus, type ibmavd at i 
the DOS prompt and hit ENTER. The program 
will search your entire hard drive for viruses, 
giving you a status report. IBM AntiVirus 
keeps a log of virus activity as well. 

If a virus is detected, IBM AntiVirus usually 
can remove the virus from all infected portions 
of your system. Even though viruses are fairly ! 
rare, IBM AntiVirus is a good safeguard to use 
frequently. See Chapter 19 in the User Guide 
for more information. 

PC DOS Shell. The PC DOS Shell is similar j 
to the MS-DOS Shell. Both give DOS a more 
graphical look when performing file manage¬ 
ment tasks. The PC DOS Shell looks a little like 
the Windows 3.1 File Manager. If you have 
Windows installed, though, you'll probably be 
like most people and opt to use File Manager 
rather than the PC DOS Shell. 

If during PC DOS installation you chose to ' 
install the PC DOS Shell, you'll al¬ 
ways be taken directly into the PC 
DOS Shell when you enter DOS. If 
you'd rather work from the DOS i 
prompt and use the PC DOS Shell ' 
occasionally, you'll have to edit your j 
Autoexec.bat file to remove the auto¬ 
matic starting of the PC DOS Shell, j 
From the DOS prompt, type: 


e autoexec.bat 



The PC DOS Shell gives the text-based DOS interface a 
graphical look during tasks such as file management. 


and press ENTER to move into PC 
DOS' E Editor. Move the cursor to 
near the end of the file, and find the 
C:\DOS\DOSSHELL line. Type rem 
in front of the line to cancel the com¬ 
mand. Press ALT-F and S to save 
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Even Adaptec EZ-SCSI software increases 
productivity by managing SCSI peripher¬ 
als for maximum system performance. 
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your changes. Then press ALT-F and X to exit 
the E Editor. You'll have to restart the com¬ 
puter for the changes to take effect. 

If you want to run the PC DOS Shell from 
the DOS prompt, type dosshell and press 
ENTER. The top half of the DOS Shell 
window looks almost exactly like the 
Windows 3.1 File Manager with directories 
listed in the left half of the window and file 
names listed in the right half. The lower half 
of the window displays the programs avail¬ 
able for your use, such as the E Editor and the 
Central Point utilities. 

You can maneuver through the DOS Shell 
with either a mouse or keyboard. The TAB key 
moves you from window to window, and the 
arrow keys let you select a particular file. You 
also can use the various menus across the top 
of the DOS Shell window to perform file man¬ 
agement. When you're ready to exit the DOS 
Shell, either hit ALT-F and X or use the ALT- 
F4 key combination. 

PenDOS. The PenDOS program lets you use 
pen-based programs with your computer, and 
it lets you use your mouse as a pen with such 
programs. 

Before installing PenDOS, you will need a 
digital tablet available. The PenDOS installa¬ 
tion program requires you to specify your 
brand of tablet. If you install PenDOS, you 
can start the program by typing pendos at the 
DOS prompt. 

PenDOS is one of the trickier PC DOS add¬ 
on programs. Unless you're going to use a dig¬ 
ital pen and tablet often, installing PenDOS 
probably isn't worth the time or hassle. If you 
want more information on PenDOS, see 
Chapter 22 of the User Guide. 

Phoenix PC Card Support. Unless you're a 
portable computer user, you probably will 
have little need for the PC Card support of¬ 
fered through PhoenixCARD Manager Plus. (A 
PC Card is a credit-card-sized device that con¬ 
nects to a slot on your computer and 
gives it access to features such as 
fax/modems or network connections. 

PC Cards usually are used with 
portable computers.) PhoenixCARD 
Manager Plus lets you maintain and 
configure your PC Card slots in 
Windows and DOS. With Phoenix¬ 
CARD Manager Plus, you can insert 
and remove PC Cards without 
rebooting your computer. 

Before you can use PhoenixCARD 
Manager Plus, you'll have to go 
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Prior to using 
Stacker on your 
hard drive, 
you should perform 
a complete backup. 


through a setup process where you'll need to 
specify preferences and information about 
your computer. PhoenixCARD Manager Plus 
then can give you information about the PC 
Cards installed in your system. Type pcm at 
the DOS prompt to see information about 
your PC Cards. 

The PhoenixCARD Manager Plus is a solid 
program if you're going to use PC Cards. But 
if your computer system can't use PC Cards, 
you'll probably be better off saving precious 
RAM and not installing PhoenixCARD 
Manager Plus. For more information on PC 
DOS' support for PC Cards, see Chapter 23 in 
the User Guide. 

Stacker 4.0. The obvious star among PC 
DOS' add-on programs is Stac Electronics' 
Stacker 4.0 program. Stacker is considered the 
market leader among data compression 


programs, and you get the program in its en¬ 
tirety with PC DOS. Stacker 4.0 is the first data 
compression program to surpass the 2-to-l | 
compression ratio that has been the industry 
standard. Stacker 4.0 gives you an approxi- 
mate 2.5-to-l compression ratio, although 
some ratios will be better, depending on the I 
nature of your data. 

If you're using another data compression 
program on your hard drive, such as 
DoubleSpace, DriveSpace, or SuperS tor, Stacker 
converts your hard drive to Stacker technology 
and gives you additional space because of its | 
improved compression ratio. 

Diskettes using Stacker data compression 
can be shared with computers that don't 
have Stacker because of the Stacker J 
Anywhere feature that can be placed on the 
diskettes. For hard drive data protection, 
Stacker's AutoProtect feature checks the 
compressed data each time you boot your 
computer. 

Prior to using Stacker on your hard drive, 
you should perform a complete backup. While 
today's disk compression programs are far 
safer for your data than previous programs, 
you always should perform a backup prior to 
making any major changes to your system. 

To start the Stacker program, type ssetup 
at the DOS prompt and press ENTER. 
Because Stacker must run in DOS, it's best to 
exit Windows prior to using Stacker. After 
starting the program, Stacker takes you 
through a series of menus. You can choose to 
have Stacker control the compression proce¬ 
dure automatically, or you can choose to run 
the compression manually. 

Stacker has an extensive online help area, or 
you can turn to Chapter 21 of the PC DOS User 
Guide for additional information. 

You'll be hard pressed to find another pro- * 
gram providing as many full-fledged features 
as you'll find in PC DOS. IBM is banking that 
those features are enough to make 
you want to adopt PC DOS as your 
operating system. PC DOS certainly 
faces stiff competition from graph¬ 
ical operating systems, including 
Microsoft's new Win95, as well as 
from the extremely popular MS- 
DOS. But for hardcore DOS fans or 
people with limited RAM capabili¬ 
ties, PC DOS is a solid improvement 
over its competitors. • 

by Kyle Schurman 
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Windows Tools 
For Diagnosing 
PC Illnesses 




W hen your car makes strange 
grinding noises, you take it to a 
mechanic. But what are your op¬ 
tions when your computer continually crashes, 
refuses to boot, or won't recognize your CD- 
ROM drive? What can you do when Windows 
3.1 goes wild after you've installed new hard¬ 
ware or a new application? 

Everyone may be talking about the latest 
enhancements available with Windows 95, but 
if you're a diehard Windows 3.1 user, you 
probably have neither the inclination nor the 
RAM needed to upgrade to Microsoft's new 
32-bit operating system. As you continue to 
work in Windows 3.1, you'll want to know 
where can you go for help with hardware and 
software gremlins. 

We examined three Windows diagnostic 
utilities designed to troubleshoot hardware 
problems, resolve software glitches, and help 
your Windows computer work to its potential. 
No one toolkit does it all, but each product re¬ 
viewed tests and analyzes your system's con¬ 
figuration to provide information you can use 
to keep your computer running. 

■ WINChecklt 

WINChecklt 2.05 (WCI) is an inexpensive 
(but comprehensive) toolkit that combines sev¬ 
eral applications in one user-friendly package, 
with hardware and software diagnostics that 
let you see how peripheral installations affect 
computer performance. WCI also includes sev¬ 
eral bonus utilities that can be accessed from 
within WCI or from standalone, click-on appli¬ 
cations in the WINChecklt program group. 

WCI's Clean Up lets you eliminate duplicate 
and empty files. It first scans a selected disk, 
then it lists all files with the same name located 
in different directories, giving you the opportu¬ 
nity to remove items associated with applica¬ 
tions no longer installed on your system or files 
you deem unnecessary. Tune Up consolidates 


Windows memory frag¬ 
ments to increase the size of the 
largest available Windows memory 
block. PenTest identifies and checks sev¬ 
eral internal computer components such 
the CPU, math coprocessor, real-time clock, 
DMA controller, and interrupt controller. 
(Direct Memory Access channels allow for data 
transfer between memory and peripherals.) 
Finally, Removeit lets you remove WCI from 
your system when you no longer need it. 

In addition to these standalone utilities, 
WCI includes several other "goodies" acces¬ 
sible from WCI's main window or from one of 
the program's many pull-down menus. For ex¬ 
ample, an Uninstaller deletes any unwanted 
program and its related files. A System File 
Editor (under the DOS /Win menu) lets you 
compare previous versions of critical system 
files (such as Autoexec.bat, Config.sys, 
Win.ini, System.ini, and Protocolini) with cur¬ 
rently installed versions. The Editor also lets 
you modify or restore earlier versions of 
system files. A series of DOS Summary options 
(under the DOS/Win menu) lets you see all 
the installed device drivers and terminate- 
and-stay-resident programs. (Device drivers 
are software that help the PC and hardware 
devices work together. See "Device Drivers 
Ease Hardware Additions" in this issue. TSRs 
run continually and can be called up by 
pressing hot keys.) A Rescue Disk command 
(under DOS/Win) creates a startup diskette 
with essential DOS and Windows settings that 
you may need to start up your computer in 
case of malfunction. This diskette also contains 
CMOS data, which lets you restore CMOS 
settings. (Complimentary Metal-Oxide 
Semiconductors are used for RAM and 
switching applications.) 

WCI sets up without problems, although 
some installation dialog boxes are a bit con¬ 
fusing. For example, the program asks you to 



enter a "six-letter ID and description" but 
doesn't explain why these items are necessary. 
Since installation dialog boxes do not feature a 
Help button for context-sensitive assistance, 
you'll find yourself reaching for the manual for 
explanation. Thankfully, the well-written doc¬ 
umentation easily gets you through any instal¬ 
lation hot spot. 

WCI keeps a record of data files associated 
with your system. It stores up to 100 detailed 
configuration "snapshots" that it differentiates 
with two-digit extensions (e.g., 01,02,03). This 
extension increases by one with each snapshot. 
If problems develop after you install a new 
software package or hardware device, WCI lets 
you retrieve a past configuration or restore 
CMOS settings. It also lets you compare one 
configuration with another. 

WCI provides a wealth of useful informa¬ 
tion about your system. For example, it offers 
"realtime" readings (collected every 15 sec¬ 
onds or at a user-specified time interval) for 
disk space used. It also reports on the largest 
available memory block, free system resources, 
and free memory below one megabyte (MB). A 
hardware configuration summary lists your 
computer's processor type, video adapter, and 
amount of installed video RAM. You can find 
out about your diskette drive capacity and the 
physical size of your hard drive. Test menu op¬ 
tions let you run checks on your system's 
board and memory, serial and parallel ports, 
and hard drives and diskettes. 
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WINChecklt provides detailed information about hard¬ 
ware and software configuration, in addition to bonus 
Clean Up, Tune Up, and Uninstaller utilities. 


WCI's friendly graphical interface 
sports a toolbar with 16 labeled but¬ 
tons. Rest the cursor on a button, and 
a brief description of that button's 
function appears in a status line at the 
bottom of the screen. Toolbar buttons 
provide click-on shortcuts to fre¬ 
quently used WCI options such as 
IRQ analysis, drive list, System File 
Editor, and CMOS settings. (Interrupt 
Request Lines let system devices re¬ 
quest service from the CPU.) 

While you don't need a degree in 
computer science to use the pro¬ 
gram, WCI doesn't provide much 
hand-holding advice. There's no 
context-sensitive help. Syslnfo 
Reports (under the File menu) de¬ 
livers detailed information sum¬ 
maries, but you have to know something 
about computers to understand what to do 
with the information WCI presents. 

A Setup Advisor helps you choose the best 
configuration settings when installing new 
equipment. WCI lists recommended settings for 
more than 150 peripheral devices, including 
scanners, mice, modems, and network adapters. 
If you want help with settings for 14.4Kbps or 
28.8Kbps fax/modems or CD-ROM drives, 
however, WCI's Setup Advisor is not for you. 

Should you purchase WCI for its diagnostic 
toolkit? Yes! Its detailed reporting facilities 
could prove invaluable in the event of a 
system malfunction. If you're not technical- 
minded, however, be prepared to spend time 
consulting the program's online help and 
printed manual to understand its abundant re¬ 
port information. 

■ First Aid for 
Windows Users 

First Aid for Windows Users 1.2a 
(FA) operates as a Windows 
watchdog, springing into action be¬ 
fore you can get your computer into 
trouble through hardware conflicts, 
installation skirmishes, misplaced 
files, or inappropriate entries in inte¬ 
gral system files. This diagnostic 
utility also lets you track problems 
with features in 52 specific Windows 
applications. You can obtain informa¬ 
tion for new applications or upgrades 
from the CyberMedia BBS (310/789- 
4196) or CompuServe forum (type go 
cybermedia). Suspect conditions are 


reported in a Problem Panel and may be fixed 
directly from this screen. 

A HelpDesk button leads to a series of tuto¬ 
rials with documentation for common prob¬ 
lems and possible solutions for conflicts 
involving specific applications and hardware, 
such as memory, BIOS, keyboard, mouse, 
video, and sound. (The Basic Input/Output 
System controls basic transfer of information 
among computer components.) You'll find 
helpful discussions on troubleshooting 
printing and network problems and tweaking 
general system performance. This HelpDesk 
also may be accessed via the standalone Don't 
Panic icon in FA's program group. 

FA's manual is much less detailed than the 
documentation provided by WINChecklt. FA, 
however, has a friendly user interface, and its 


online Help provides context-sensi¬ 
tive assistance when needed. Rest the 
cursor on a program button, and a 
brief description of that button's 
function appears in a status line at 
the bottom of the screen. 

FA actually is two programs in 
one. It has a "problem monitor" that 
starts up automatically when you 
launch Windows. If First Aid 
Monitor detects a problem with 
Windows or a Windows application, 
a warning pops up. Clicking on this 
warning screen directs FA to correct 
the problem by telling you what 
needs changing and how to change 
it. FA doesn't make any changes 
without your permission. 

The other part of FA runs when 
you launch the First Aid application by 
clicking the FA icon in the First Aid for 
Windows Users program group. With this 
part of the program, you can direct FA to look 
for potential problems with your Windows 
settings and applications, printers and printer 
ports, multimedia setup, memory and disk 
performance, network operations, and more. 
Each sub-system diagnostic tool is repre¬ 
sented by an icon in the FA main window. 

For example, click the Multimedia icon to 
have FA check your system for sound, video, 
MIDI, and CD-ROM devices. (The Musical 
Instrument Digital Interface is a popular 
standard for computerized music.) FA runs a 
check by scanning your disk for WAV and 
MIDI files, then it tries to play them. If you 
don't hear sound, you've got a problem. 
Similarly, it asks you to insert an 
audio CD, then it tries to play a 
track. It checks your hard drive for 
problems, then offers suggestions 
for a potential fix. You may be 
asked to insert a diskette with the 
missing driver so that FA can install 
it, or you may be requested to re¬ 
move an unnecessary line from a 
system file. If you click on FA's 
Performance icon, the program de¬ 
termines if your PC is optimally 
configured or if you are running 
low on Windows memory. Special 
context-sensitive Explain buttons 
provide access to an information- 
rich database with detailed descrip¬ 
tions of detected problems and 
recommended fixes. 
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First Aid for Windows Users checks on specific applica¬ 
tions and system components, alerts you to potential 
problems, then offers suggestions for a potential fix. 
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Unlike WINChecklt, FA does not 
give you the option of creating a 
startup diskette. For that, you need 
CyberMedia's companion rescue 
utility PC 911. Both First Aid and PC 
911 are available as a bundle from 
CyberMedia for about $60, or $10 
more than the price of First Aid alone. 

FA does not provide as much de¬ 
tailed information about your PC's 
hardware components as WIN¬ 
Checklt. While it identifies your CPU, 
it doesn't tell you the CPU speed. You 
also can't use FA to edit critical 
system components such as 
Autoexec.bat, Config.sys, or 
Windows initialization (.INI) files. If 
you'd like assistance with your 
Windows applications, however, FA 
does help you detect problems (including 
missing components, references to files that no 
longer exist, etc.) and implement an appro¬ 
priate solution. 

■ WinSleuth Gold Plus 

WinSleuth Gold Plus 2.0 (WSGP) is a highly 
graphical, user-friendly Windows diagnostic 
utility for the analysis of computer hardware. 
Performance benchmarks compare your sys¬ 
tem's CPU, video, memory, and disk drive I/O 
to the performance of these sub-systems in 
other machines. You can obtain information on 
installed TSRs and device drivers, currently 
open files, operating system, interrupt settings, 
DOS version, BIOS, and CMOS configuration. 
Like WINChecklt, WSGP lets you create an 
emergency boot diskette with saved CMOS 
settings that can be restored by typing a com¬ 
mand at the DOS prompt. This Rescue diskette 
also includes Windows group data and .INI 
files, plus copies of your Autoexec.bat and 
Config.sys files. While WSGP identifies the 
CPU installed in your system, it does not tell 
you the speed at which this processor operates. 
(WINChecklt does.) 

A simple editor provides instant access to 
your computer's Config.sys and Autoexec.bat 
files, while an "iniExpert" lets you examine 
and modify Windows .INI files. WSGP's 
iniExpert offers an invaluable line-by-line de¬ 
scription and analysis of each .INI file entry, 
providing details on a line's purpose and rec¬ 
ommended default value. A special Tune-Up 
(under the File menu) option checks your 
Autoexec.bat and Config.sys files, making sug¬ 
gestions to help optimize your system. An 


Optimizer gathers information about how you 
use Windows. It then analyzes this informa¬ 
tion in relation to your hardware configuration 
and recommends changes for .INI file settings 
that will optimize your Windows environ¬ 
ment. If you give it permission, WSGP makes 
the changes for you automatically. 

If you want to install a new peripheral, WSGP 
has an Installation Assistant to simplify the task 
and minimize potential conflicts. It analyzes your 
system, then reports on free I/O port addresses, 
DMA channels, and IRQ settings. WSGP also lets 
you create a Conflict Boot Disk that checks your 
computer during the boot process for possible 
DMA channel, IRQ setting, and I/O Port address 
conflicts. 

Even technophobes will find WSGP easy to 
use. The program's graphical interface features 
a toolbar with click-on shortcuts to group-re¬ 
lated functions. For example, click on the tool¬ 
bar's System button for information about 
your hardware configuration, interrupt set¬ 
tings, network connections, CPU state, and 
keyboard/mouse operations. 

Similarly, click on the Disk button for 
diskette drive information and drive-related 
data reported by the BIOS, disk controller, and 
the diskette itself. Any diskette drive can be 
benchmarked or examined for errors. 

Context-sensitive online help is available (via 
the FI key) for any topic currently on-screen. 
Help topics may be printed for reference. 
WSGP's Help files also provide general 
information about various aspects of the pro¬ 
gram and how to use them. Unlike WINChecklt 
and First Aid for Windows Users, however, 
WSGP does not provide a cursor-activated 


description of a button's function. 
There is no descriptive status line at 
the bottom of the screen. 


■ The Verdict 

WinSleuth Gold Plus' reporting 
facility is not as detailed as 
WINChecklt's, and, unlike First 
Aid for Windows Users, it offers no 
help with Windows applications. If 
you're interested in detailed hard¬ 
ware analysis and benchmark 
testing, you're probably better off 
with WINChecklt. For assistance 
with problems running popular 
Windows programs and a knowl¬ 
edge base that can detect and fix 
more than 1,000 common configu¬ 
ration glitches, try First Aid. If 
budget permits, we recommend buying both 
of these utilities. • 

by Carol S. Holzberg, Ph.D. 


For More Information: 

WINChecklt 2.05 

$79.95 (street price under $50) 

Touchstone Software Corporation 

(800)531-0450 

(714)969-7746 

First Aid for Windows Users 1.2a (Rev E) 
$49.99 ($59.99 with PC 911) 

CyberMedia 
(800) 721-7824 
(310)843-0800 

WinSleuth Gold Plus 2.0 

$99.95 

EWare 

(909)279-0469 

S ystem requirements: 

WINChecklt 2.05-4MB of RAM; 386 or 
faster CPU; hard drive with 3MB free 
space; Windows 3.1; DOS 3.1 or newer; 
VGA or better graphics. 

First Aid for Windows—4MB RAM; 386 
or faster CPU; hard drive with 3MB free 
space; Windows 3.1; DOS 5.0 or newer. 
WinSleuth Gold Plus 2.0-4MB of RAM; 
386 or faster CPU; Windows 3.1; hard 
drive with 2MB to 6.5MB free space; DOS 
3.1 or newer. 
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To Get The Most 

Out Of Windows‘95 

Just Push The Right Buttons. 


Announcing the Windows® ‘95 Compatible Keyboard from PC Accessories. 
It Helps You Get The Most Out Of Windows® ‘95. 


Microsoft’s new, revolutionary operating system is simple to use. But you can’t get the 
most out of this new system without PC Accessories’ Windows® ‘95 Compatible Keyboard 
model P20035. It comes with 3 built-in shortcut keys that make Windows® ‘95 complete and 

even easier to use. (You can use a standard 
keyboard, but you’re denied access to the 
shortcuts.) 

PC Accessories’ Windows® ‘95 
Compatible Keyboard comes with ^ 
some other special features, too. 

Like the quality you expect in 

a keyboard from PC Accessories and a price that won’t make you look 
twice. So get our new keyboard. And start flying through Windows®. 

To order, contact your local PC Accessories dealer. 
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Windows® ’95 is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corp. 
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Virtual Viruses 



Infectious Invaders Threaten 
Well-Connected PCs 


A diskette can seem so innocent. But 
as you carry that diskette from com¬ 
puter to computer, it can become the 
Information Age's version of Typhoid Mary. 

You may place a report on the diskette, 
carry it home from work, and edit the docu¬ 
ment on your home PC. In the study, you boot 
your children off the computer as they play a 
game they brought home from school. You 
add new information to the diskette, not 
knowing that the PC, infected with a virus, or 
intentionally destructive program, borne on 
your kids' software, is passing a lethal infec¬ 
tion onto the diskette. At the office the next 
day, the diskette's contents are transferred to 
the network, and the virus spreads through the 
office PCs like a Medieval European plague. 


Don't be lulled into a false sense of safety 
for the computer that sits in your home. 
Viruses don't discriminate. These programs, 
which have effects from destroying data to dis¬ 
playing messages on-screen, can infect your 
home PC, or they can infect a large corpora¬ 
tion's network. They will strike wherever 
someone allows. 

Sometimes it's hard to determine whether 
you're infected with a virus. Stay on the 
lookout by noticing any odd behavior by your 
computer. Viruses can take the obvious route 
and damage files so they won't run. A virus 
also might be less conspicuous and, for ex¬ 
ample, lie dormant the first time you run a 
program. But when you try to run the program 
again, the virus can come alive with all its 


damaging symptoms. Being aware of viruses is 
a first step in prevention. 

■ Major Strains 

The number of viruses has constantly risen 
since they were first documented in 1986. 
There were only three known viruses at that 
time, and in 1994, there were still only a little 
more than 1,000. Today, an estimated 6,000 
viruses exist, according to S & S Software 
International, makers of the antivirus software, 
Dr. Solomon's Anti-Virus Toolkit. That number 
constantly changes as new viruses are continu¬ 
ally developed. 

Igor Grebert, senior virus research analyst at 
the leading antivirus firm McAfee Associates, 
estimates that the number of new viruses 
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developed each month has stabilized at about 
100. Until recently, the number of new viruses 
was rising even faster. 

The most common viruses are boot sector 
viruses. McAfee reports that about three out of 
every four viruses fall in this category. These 
viruses infect the boot sector of the computer 
system or the master boot record. (The boot 
sector holds information that helps load the 
operating system when the computer starts 
up.) This type of virus alters the original boot 
files and replaces them with infected boot 
codes. It's important to note that a boot sector 
virus can be transmitted only 
through an infected diskette. 

Boot sector viruses are 
dangerous because they can 
make files appear as though they 
are uninfected, thus making the 
viruses so difficult to detect that 
they outwit some antivirus soft¬ 
ware. Stoned is a well-known ex¬ 
ample of a boot sector virus. 

When the file is activated, Stoned 
displays the words, "Your com¬ 
puter is now stoned. Legalize 
Marijuana." on your screen. 

File-infecting viruses are the 
second most common virus. 

They will infect nearly all of the 
executable files (files that can be 
run) in the system. Many file in- 
fectors change files named .COM 
and replace them with .EXE. 

These viruses enter a system 
when an infected program is run; 
the virus then goes memory resi¬ 
dent, lurking in random-access 
memory (RAM). It will infect 
programs that are run after the initial infection 
and spread the virus throughout the system. 
The Dark Avenger is an example of a file- 
infecting virus that, when activated, says "The 
Dark Avenger, copyright 1988, 1989" and in¬ 
cludes the message, "This program was 
written in the city of Sofia. Eddie lives. . . . 
Somewhere in Time!" 

There are less common viruses that may 
lurk in your system, including multi¬ 
partite viruses, overwriting viruses, and 
companion viruses. 

You may get visited by something that 
seems like a virus because of the way it affects 
your system. In reality, it could be a worm, 
Trojan horse, or logic bomb. A virus can copy 
itself, while worms, Trojan horses, and logic 


bombs lack that ability. The damage they can 
do to your system can be just as severe. 

A worm, if not found soon enough, can 
alter or destroy data in your system. If a 
Trojan horse sneaks into your files, it can be 
difficult to detect because the Trojan horse can 
be designed to self-destruct. It usually enters 
your system by means of apparently harmless 
software. A logic bomb is truly a bomb 
waiting to explode in your system, as it is set 
to erupt in your system at a particular time 
and date. Logic bombs usually cause severe 
damage to the system because they often are 


created by people who want some sort of re¬ 
venge on a victim. With a date-setting feature, 
the creator can be far away, out of the picture 
when the bomb explodes. 

Methods Of Mayhem 

As well as distinct viruses, there are 
also different characteristics among viruses. 
They include fast, slow, stealth, and poly¬ 
morphism characteristics. 

A fast infector spreads rapidly throughout 
the computer and infects everything that is ac¬ 
cessed. Although this may seem damaging, 
this type of virus is fairly benign. Because it 
works so fast, it is easy to detect and eradicate. 
A slow infector works in the opposite manner, 
spreading very slowly. A slow infector 


changes the system at such a slow pace that it 
takes most users longer to realize their system 
has been infected; thus the slow infector has 
the opportunity to inflict more damage. 

A stealth virus hides in RAM in an at¬ 
tempt to avoid detection. It limits memory 
availability because it uses memory to 
remain in the system. 

Finally, a polymorphism virus changes its 
byte sequence with each infection. These are 
difficult to detect because there are no 
common bytes to detect. 

■ Passing The Bug 

Picking up a computer virus is 
almost as simple as picking up a 
common cold from a friend who 
coughed on you. But unlike a 
common cold, which you can ac¬ 
quire from being in the same 
room with a person, a computer 
virus is acquired only when data 
is transferred. 

As we said earlier, the most 
common viruses are boot sector 
viruses, which can be spread only 
by diskette. Thus, just turning on 
your computer won't give you a 
boot sector virus. It takes a conta¬ 
minated diskette to send a virus 
wandering into your files. 

Viruses also can be spread by 
other means of transfer. Just as 
with human viruses, mingling 
with strangers increases your 
chances of infection. If you use 
online services, you are suscep¬ 
tible to catching a virus by down¬ 
loading infected information. Or, 
if you are involved in a network and one 
computer is infected with a virus, there is a 
chance that the virus could be spread around 
the network and reach your machine. 

Viruses sometimes make their way into 
your system by means of what McAfee calls a 
"trapdoor," which lets viruses sneak into a 
system without having to deal with a com¬ 
puter's security. Trapdoors are available, not 
because the viruses are smart, but because a 
programmer got lazy when working on an 
application program's security system. The 
programmer didn't want to deal with entering 
through the program's security every day, 
so he developed a trapdoor to quickly bypass 
it. But this access, which enabled the 
programmer to go directly to the program 



Utility programs such as McAfee's VirusScan for Windows 
can clear up a PC's viral infection. 
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without any passwords, also allows the same 
easy access to viruses. 

The key is finding a way to prevent viruses 
from getting into your computer, regardless of 
the infection route they take. 

■ Keep Away 

Just as you can take measures to avoid con¬ 
tracting a common cold, precautions can be 
taken to protect computers from viral infec¬ 
tion. You can ban viruses from your computer 
by abstaining from transferring information 
from anywhere else. If you want maximum 
safety when installing new programs, use 
only commercial software from well-known 
publishers. Never use data files unless you 
are sure they don't have a virus. Also, it is 
risky to download files from a bulletin board 
system (BBS). 

If you're like most users and depend on 
others' data and obtaining information from 
downloading, you'll find it infeasible to stop 
transferring information. A more realistic op¬ 
tion for your purposes is to install antivirus 
software on your computer. Most antivirus 
software can identify nearly any virus that at¬ 
tempts to enter your computer. 

McAfee's Grebert reports that nearly all 
viruses currently being developed can be de¬ 
tected by antivirus software. 

"It's very rare that we get new viruses that 
are bad in the sense they're either more diffi¬ 
cult to detect or require a long time to remove 
them," Grebert says. "That happens once every 
couple of months now. It used to be a little 
more often that we had viruses with new 
technology in them, and that would be more 
difficult to handle." 


Many users wonder whether they should 
spend the time and money for antivirus pro¬ 
tection. When Jonathan Wheat from the 
National Computer Security Association was 
asked if the average personal computer user 
should invest in antivirus software he said, 
"Definitely yes." 

Wheat suggests either investing in commer¬ 
cial antivirus software, which you can find 
nearly everywhere you purchase software, or 
downloading shareware from a BBS or online 
service. By using shareware, users can down¬ 
load antivirus protection onto their computer 
for no charge. The company whose product 
you download often will ask for an on-your- 
honor fee if you use its product, but besides 
that suggested cost, you won't be billed in any 
form. If you decide the product you've down¬ 
loaded doesn't fit your needs, you're not oblig¬ 
ated to send in the money. It's "no-risk" 
buying at its finest. 

Wheat says buying shareware or commer¬ 
cial antivirus protection will be to your advan¬ 
tage. Both protection methods are good ways 
to keep viruses from lurking on your system, 
but he says paying a premium for commercial 
products has advantages. 

"The benefit to going out and buying the 
commercial package is the technical support. 
The shareware products do offer tech sup¬ 
port, but it isn't wholehearted. They're like, 
'If you don't want to pay for the product, 
then we're not going to drop everything and 
help you out.'" 

Anyone transferring even the smallest 
amount of data is urged to invest in some sort 
of virus protection. You can buy antivirus soft¬ 
ware for as little as $20 at some places, 



Anyone transferring even the 
smallest amount of data is 
urged to invest 
in some sort 
of virus protection. 


according to Wheat. "Protecting your home PC 
really shouldn't be a matter of cost," he says. 

Many viruses also can be detected without 
having to purchase antivirus software. Often 
operating systems such as DOS and 
Windows have their own antivirus detectors 
built in. This is convenient, but risky, be¬ 
cause many viruses go undetected. (For 
more information on virus detection, see 
"Windows Antivirus Programs To The 
Rescue" in this issue.) 

■ Are Any OK? 

Upon hearing the word "virus," most of us 
automatically assume it's got to be bad. But is 
that the case? Often viruses are classified into 
categories of those that are trivial, those con¬ 
sidered minor, those that cause moderate 
damage, and the few that are said to cause 
major problems. 

Most viruses that hit your system probably 
are going to fall into the trivial or minor 
damage category. But this doesn't mean the 
viruses that flash funny slogans on your screen 
are harmless matters to be laughed at rather 
than worried about. Grebert says laughing and 
viruses never go together, no matter how 
trivial the virus may seem. 

"All viruses are bad. They intrude in your 
system; they make changes without you 
knowing, without you wanting, and they are 
even worse when they do activate and 
damage data." 

Although quick action should be taken to 
eradicate all viruses from your system, some 
are considered more damaging than others. 
When a trivial virus shows up on your com¬ 
puter, no permanent damage is done to your 
system, and it usually takes only a few min¬ 
utes to destroy the virus. Yet, if you are hit 
with a virus such as the Dark Avenger, you 
could spend weeks trying to regain data. 

If you work on a PC, you risk a run-in with 
a virus. Taking steps now to avoid them is the 
best way to prevent infection. 

As computers come of age, transfer of soft¬ 
ware and downloading continue to increase. 
Along with the luxury computers give us, 
there is the annoyance of hackers sending 
viruses—even into your 10-year-old's class¬ 
room. Understanding how viruses can enter 
your system and taking the necessary precau¬ 
tions to prevent these potential nightmares 
will innoculate you against most viruses. • 
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MULTIMEDIA YEARBOOK 



☆☆☆☆☆ 


Your Special Year on CD-ROM 


☆ ☆☆☆☆ 


jasmine’s Multimedia Yearbook 
interactive greeting cards are filled 
with fun, facts and footage of your 
favorite year. 

Each CD-ROM features rare 
videos of world events, entertain¬ 
ment, sports and people in the 
news. Multimedia Yearbook is a 
series of 47 CD-ROM greeting 
cards for the years 1929 through 
1975. Each CD-ROM has a suggested 
retail price of only $12.95. 


Perfect for 
Birthdays 
Anniversaries 
Reunions 
History buffs 


Entry coupon: 
ANSWERS 

Question 1- 

Question 2- 

Name- , 


Address 1 - 

Address 2 .— 

City_ST_ 


- Zip | 


The Year is 1941. 

Can you answer these two 
questions from Jasmine’s 
new CD-ROM? 


PRIZE 

The first entry drawn with both 
questions answered correctly will 
win the entire series of the 
Multimedia Yearbook, years 1929 
through 1975-that’s all 47 CD-ROM’s! 
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Pinpointing Your Problems 



S urprise. Confusion. Anger. Depression. 
These are the normal stages of coping 
with a computer crash that leaves a 
crippled machine in the place of a PC that 
worked fine yesterday. Many users leave out 
two other important stages—remaining calm 
and thinking. 

Any number of things could have caused 
your computer problems. It could be some¬ 
thing as simple as a loose cable or as complex 
as a lost CMOS command. A careful analysis 
of the situation can resolve most problems 
without significant data loss, a call to the 
local PC technician, or the purchase of 
replacement parts. 

Some of the most common problems occur 
with your computer's printer, hardware, and 
software. Before you can determine what's 
causing the problem, you should be familiar 
with these components. 

When your system's hardware is causing 
the computer to crash, the problem most often 
is caused by loose cable connections or a bad 
hard drive. The problem, however, also could 
be caused by the CMOS or BIOS settings, says 
Scott Thompson, a Microsoft technical support 
team member. Your system's CMOS, or 
Complementary Metal-Oxide Semiconductor, 


consists of two field transistors contained on a 
silicon chip. These high-speed, low-power 
devices generally are used for random-access 
memory (RAM) and switching applications. 

The BIOS, or Basic Input/Output System, 
mediates between the accessories installed on 
your computer and the computer's central pro¬ 
cessing unit. BIOS and CMOS settings seldom 
need adjustment, but they play an important 
behind-the-scenes role in your computer's 
operation. Try the troubleshooting steps de¬ 
scribed later before assuming you have a 
CMOS or BIOS problem and taking the PC to a 
technician. 

When a piece of software causes the com¬ 
puter to crash, it generally means something has 
happened to the software or that the software 
was manufactured incorrectly. This doesn't 
happen often, but when it does, the software 
you run frequently or have just purchased 
causes the most problems, Thompson says. 

The following troubleshooting techniques 
are meant to help identify your computer's 
problem quickly. Remember: You should not 
change any of your computer's settings unless 
you're sure of what you're doing. An incorrect 
change or setting can cause serious problems 
with your computer's operating system. 


■ Before Technical Support 

Although technical support numbers are there 
to help with any questions or problems you have, 
there are several troubleshooting tips you can try 
before making the call. Begin with these five steps 
provided by Compaq's FaxBack system: 

1. Remove any third-party hardware and 
restart the system. Third-party hardware is 
anything that didn't originally come from 
your computer's manufacturer. 

2. Run a diagnostic program, such as Norton 
Utilities or DOS' SCANDISK. (Type scan- 
disk at the C> prompt.) These programs 
check the internal components of your com¬ 
puter for any potential problems. While 
SCANDISK checks only your hard drive, 
Norton Utilities scans everything inside the 
computer. 

3. Boot (or start) the computer without starting 
any programs. This is a clean boot and can 
be done if you have DOS 6.0 or newer by 
pressing the F5 key when the screen says 
"Starting MS-DOS". 

4. Re-install the software that's causing the 
problems. 

5. Try duplicating the problem on another 
computer. 

■ Printer Problems 

The printer is one of the most common 
problem areas. While the problem usually is 
caused by a loose cable connection, Thompson 
says he often hears of misplaced settings or of 
hard drives that can't find a printer. If your 
printer was working fine before the problem, 
you probably have either a bad connection or 
cable. Check cable connections and, as a last 
resort, buy a new cable. 

Following are some quick tips provided by 
Microsoft's FastTips program: 

1. Check the status of your print job through 
Windows Print Manager or a similar print¬ 
managing program. There should be a 
status bar indicating whether the printer is 
receiving your print commands. 

2. Try printing another file. If the file prints, 
the problem is related to the document. 
Make sure the computer is sending your 
commands to the correct printer. 

3. If you are printing over a network, make 
sure your network connections are intact. 
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4. Try printing a file in another application. 
This way you can determine whether the 
problem is affecting a specific program or 
your whole system. 

5. Check the printer connection. Try discon¬ 
necting and reconnecting the printer cable. 
If this does not work, try a different cable. If 
the printer is on a network, see if you can 
print successfully with a printer connected 
directly to your computer. If this works, the 
network is causing the printing problem. 

6. Try a different printer driver. Be sure you 
are using the most recent version of the 
printer driver available. (Device drivers are 
software that lets your hardware devices 
and PC work together. See "Device Drivers 
Ease Hardware Additions" in this issue.) 

■ Checking Your System 

When your computer has problems, it may 
be difficult to determine whether the problem 
is caused by your hardware or software. In 
many cases, what seems like a problem with a 
program can turn out to 
be a problem with the 
hard drive. 

Most hardware prob¬ 
lems occur when installing 
new hardware. Thompson 
says a computer's current 
settings often aren't right 
for the new hardware, so 
the computer doesn't rec¬ 
ognize the new addition. 

Be sure to read the instal¬ 
lation instructions for all 
new hardware you pur¬ 
chase, and make the sug¬ 
gested changes to your 
setup files. 

In some cases, your 
problem may be related 
to bad hardware. If you've had the hardware for 
a while and the computer crashes, it may be 
time to buy new hardware. If you've just bought 
new hardware and it crashes within the first few 
weeks, it's often flawed and should be ex¬ 
changed by the reseller. 

Thompson says the great thing about most 
computers is that they contain a power-on self 
test (POST). For example, when using DOS, 
your computer should say "Running MS- 
DOS" when starting. These POSTs check to 
make sure everything is running smoothly. 

If your computer doesn't run its self test, 
Thompson says the computer could have a 


number of problems. Most likely your com¬ 
puter is not recognizing its hard drive. This 
may be caused by a loose cable connection, 
bad hard drive, or lost operating system. At 
this point, Thompson recommends following 
these steps: 

1. Reboot the system. 

2. If the problem recurs, run your backup boot 
diskette from the A: drive. If the backup 
runs, your hard drive is the problem. (For 
information on boot diskettes, see "In Case 
of Emergency, Grab Bootable Diskette!" in 
this issue.) 

3. Run a utility program such as Norton 
Utilities. This program searches your hard 
drive and programs for any problems. 

If you boot up your system and get no re¬ 
sponse, Thompson recommends running 
your backup boot diskette. From the DOS 
prompt, run CHKDSK by typing chkdsk at 
the C> prompt. This program will check your 
computer's hard disk and other internal 
memory, summarize the number of bad sec¬ 
tors (those portions of a 
disk that cannot store 
data reliably), and ex¬ 
plain disk errors. 
CHKDSK also can help 
you fix some .types of 
errors. 

If you are unable to 
locate the problem after 
rebooting and running a 
utility program or 
CHKDSK, Thompson 
recommends trying the 
following items: 

1. Make sure the ca¬ 
bles leading to your 
hard drive are con¬ 
nected properly. 

2. Replace the cables 
leading to your hard drive. If the problem 
persists, replace your hard drive. If you 
aren't sure the hard drive is the problem, 
consider switching the hard drive in the 
problem computer with the hard drive in an¬ 
other computer rather than buying a new 
hard drive. 

3. When all else fails, take your system to a 
computer shop. At this point, the problem 
should be handled by a computer technician. 

■ Software Problems 

While hardware problems often are difficult 
to locate, software problems generally are 


caused by nothing more than bad software, 
Thompson says. You can easily differentiate 
between hardware and software problems. 
Most hardware problems occur when starting 
up your system, while most software problems 
occur after your system has been operating 
and you run a program. 

Software problems sometimes are caused 
by bad RAM chips or bad sectors of the hard 
drive. Thompson says both of these problems 
occur as your system gets older. To locate the 
source of your software problem, follow 
these steps: 

1. Run Norton Disk Doctor or DOS' SCANDISK. 
Both programs scan your hard drive for 
problem sectors. The programs also look for 
lost clusters (pieces of programs saved on 
your disk with no file names). Lost clusters 
are created when a program is not com¬ 
pletely deleted from the disk. 

2. Determine whether the program's diskette 
or CD-ROM is good by running a different 
diskette or CD-ROM. If the other one runs, 
the software needs to be replaced. 

3. Erase any lines you know you don't need in 
the Autoexec.bat or Config.sys files. Before 
deleting any lines, be sure your system 
doesn't need them. 

4. Sometimes your program is conflicting with 
another program. Move the program you 
are trying to run in Windows into another 
group. For example, if the program is in the 
Startup group, click on its icon, and drag it 
into the Applications group. If the program 
runs in a different group, it should be left in 
the new group. 

■ Fixing It Up 

By using these basic troubleshooting tech¬ 
niques, you should be able to determine the 
source of your problem. In most cases, you 
can fix your computer's problem quickly and 
with little effort. Using programs such as 
Norton Utilities and Norton Disk Doctor and 
DOS commands such as CHKDSK and SCAN¬ 
DISK will help. Just remember that you 
should change setup files such as 
Autoexec.bat and Config.sys only if you're 
sure of what you're doing. 

While in some cases a computer crash can 
be a problem that should be dealt with only by 
professionals, remember that many times you 
can fix the problem yourself—saving money 
and down time. • 

by Corey Russman 



In most 
cases, 
you can 
fix your computer's 
problem quickly 
and with little 
effort. 
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In Case Of Emergency , 

Grab Bootable Diskette! 



W hen disaster strikes, 
there's no need to 
panic. Even if you've 
changed a few system parameters 
and now you're unable to start up 
your system, you can remain calm. 
Just grab that bootable diskette you 
made as a backup when you first 
installed your system. You did 
make one, right? 

"Unfortunately, with elec¬ 
tronics, you never really know when 
something is going to happen or if something 
is going to happen, but if it does happen, you 
want to be prepared for it," says Roger Lager, 
senior technical support representative for 
Packard Bell. 

For this reason, it's always a good idea to 
make a backup of all your system files before 
problems arise. In fact, it's more than just a 
good idea; it's vital to your sanity and your 
computer. The best backup comes in the form 
of a bootable diskette. 

Whenever you switch on your PC's power, 
your computer looks for something to tell it 


what to do, and the first thing it 
seeks is a bootable diskette, 
which has been specially pre¬ 
pared with important system 
files read during startup. The 
diskette contains all the files 
necessary to get the computer 
running. 

There are a number of rea¬ 
sons for having a couple of 
bootable diskettes around. First 
and foremost, the diskette 
would save your computer if 
your hard drive was unable to 
start itself because of system er¬ 
rors. A bootable diskette also 
proves handy when you enter 
your directories and start 
deleting files. If you delete 
>mething important to your com¬ 
puter's operation, such as a startup mecha¬ 
nism, the bootable diskette will restore your 
original files. Bootable diskettes also are con¬ 
venient if you think your computer may have 
contracted a virus. (For more information, 
see "Virtual Viruses" in this issue.) A final 
case for a bootable diskette occurs when you 
want to run a program that requires a lot of 
random-access memory (RAM), and your PC 
doesn't have enough space to run it. 

"On a bootable diskette, you have the op¬ 
tion of not loading certain things," Lager says. 
"You can tell the computer which things to 
load or not load so you're not taking up as 
much memory." 

In addition to being extremely useful in 
sticky situations, a bootable diskette is a breeze 
to use. Simply insert it in your primary 
diskette drive, and turn on your computer (or 
reboot, or restart, if you're already using the 
computer). That's it. Your computer will look 
for any diskettes before it goes into the hard 
drive to start itself. 

Every operating system has its own set of 
files that are necessary for startup; we're 


going to focus on MS-DOS only, however. If 
you have another operating system, check 
with your manual on how to create a 
bootable diskette. Most systems now include 
a bootable diskette ready for use, but in case 
you don't have one, we'll show you how to 
make one for MS-DOS. 

■ Secret Files 

The files that are essential to your DOS 
bootable diskette are Io.sys, Msdos.sys, and 
Command.com. These should never be deleted. 
Io.sys and Msdos.sys are called "hidden files," 
although they are actually perfectly accessible 
to you. These files are called hidden because 
they're not copied or listed with the general 
files, and they are ignored if a program is 
asked to display all files. They're hidden this 
way so that they are less likely to be acciden¬ 
tally removed. 

Io.sys and Msdos.sys are DOS' core pro¬ 
gram system files and are essential to the 
proper working of your computer. 
Command.com tells your computer how to 
react to internal commands such as VER, 
ECHO, or DIR and executes the commands 
you type at DOS prompts or in batch files. 
When you make a bootable diskette, these 
three files are the first to be copied. 
Basically, they set up the system enough so 
that you get a C> prompt where you can 
type commands. If you were to boot up 
your system with only Io.sys, Msdos.sys, 
and Command.com, you would be stuck at 
the C> prompt with nowhere else to go. For 
this reason, you need a few other files on 
your diskette so that you can run your com¬ 
puter in the usual manner. 

The extra files that belong on a bootable 
diskette are Config.sys and Autoexec.bat. 
Config.sys contains information on device 
drivers, buffers, and other miscellaneous 
commands. Autoexec.bat is a batch file that 
you can modify according to your tastes. If 
you want to know more about what each of 
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Creating Bootable Diskettes 


I t’s fairly easy to make one of these 
system-saving diskettes. 

1 Label a blank diskette “DOS Boot 
■ Disk”. Turn on your computer, and 
put the diskette into drive A:. (For the pur¬ 
poses of this article, we refer to the pri¬ 
mary drive as A:. If yours is different, 
substitute your drive letter for A: in the 
following examples.) 

2 m At the C> prompt, type: 

format a:/s 

and press ENTER. The screen will say: 

Insert new diskette for drive A: 
and press ENTER when ready... 

Press ENTER again. This tells the com¬ 
puter to format the diskette and place the 
system files lo.sys, Msdos.sys, and 
Command.com onto it. By formatting the 
diskette in this manner, you erase every¬ 
thing else on the diskette, so be sure you 
don’t need anything on the diskette first. 
Once the process begins, all you have to 
do is sit back and wait. The screen will say: 

Checking existing disk format. 

Saving UNFORMAT information. 

Verifying 1.44M 
(**) percent completed. 

The (**) stands for the progressing per¬ 
cent numbers you will see. When the 
system files have been transferred, your 
computer will say: 

Format complete. 

System transferred 


Volume label (11 characters, ENTER for 
none)? 

Here, the computer is asking you to name 
your diskette. Label the diskette in 11 charac¬ 
ters or less, and press ENTER. It then will ask 
you: 

Format another (Y/N)? 

Make your choice, and press ENTER. You 
will see the C> prompt again. 

3 Two more files are necessary to make 
■ your computer behave properly: 
Config.sys and Autoexec.bat. If your computer 
is running when you make your bootable 
diskette (meaning you’ve been using your 
computer and haven’t made a bootable 
diskette yet), then everything you need should 
be set up in these files already. If your com¬ 
puter is brand new, refer to your DOS manual 
to be sure that these two files are set up prop¬ 
erly. To add these files to your diskette, type: 

copy c:\autoexec.bat a: 

and press ENTER. The screen will read: 

1 file(s) copied 
Now type: 

copy c:\config.sys a: 

and press ENTER. The screen again will read: 

1 file(s) copied 

4 If you want to be even more complete, 
■ here’s a list of files you can copy onto 


your bootable diskette: 

Msbackup.exe 

Msbackup.ovl 

Msbackup.ini 

Msbackdb.ovl 

Msbackdr.ovl 

Msbackfb.ovl 

Msbackfr.ovl 

Msbconfg.ovl 

Default.set 

Msbackup.log 

Msbackup.rst 

Format.com 

To do this, type: 

copy c:\dos\<filename> a: 

at the C> prompt. Insert the name and ex¬ 
tension of the file into the command in 
order to copy it. For example: 

copy c:\dos\msbackup.exe a: 

You shouldn’t panic if your computer 
doesn’t find some of these files. This 
means your backup system is not fully in¬ 
stalled because you haven’t needed it yet. 
Just copy all the files you do have. The only 
way to know for sure is to try to copy them 
and see what happens. 

The diskette is now ready to use. To 
make sure it works, turn off your computer, 
put the bootable diskette into drive A:, and 
turn on the computer. If the diskette works 
properly, your system should set itself up 
the way you would normally find it. If not, 
start the process over again. • 


the programs and commands in Config.sys 
or Autoexec.bat does, refer to your 
DOS manual. 

To create quick startup insurance for 
your PC, you only need to know how to 
make a DOS bootable diskette. For detailed 
instructions, refer to the sidebar "Creating 
Bootable Diskettes". 

Finally, you should be careful about 
storing your bootable diskette. It's best to 


keep one near your computer for minor 
emergencies. You also might want to keep 
one in a different room or in a safe place in 
your home. 

"If you're in a corporation where you don't 
want to take a chance of something happening, 
you should probably store one off-site," says 
Lager of Packard Bell. 

What should you do now? Take your new 
knowledge, and make a bootable diskette. 


Once you have, you can rest assured, 
knowing you are protected in case of an 
emergency. It's kind of like car insurance— 
you hope you'll never need it, but you feel 
better knowing it's there. • 

by Lissa Wiebers 
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Device Drivers Ease 
Hardware Additions 



I n the evolution of com¬ 
puter technology, prod¬ 
ucts have become simpler 
and easier to use. Computers 
have gotten faster and smaller. 

Software has ripened into in¬ 
tricately planned packages 
that coordinate your efforts 
with that of the computer. 

Printers, CD-ROMs, modems, 
mice, and a variety of other 
tools have been developed to 
make your projects at the key¬ 
board more fruitful. But have 
you ever wondered how all 
these pieces of equipment 
work together to accomplish 
all of this—seemingly at the 
speed of light? 

It wasn't always this easy. 

You once had to buy only cer¬ 
tain kinds of printers or 
diskette drives to work with 
your system. Even in more 
recent years, you had to 
follow intricate steps to get 
the hardware to work when 
you wanted it to. 

"Back in the old days, you 
had to do everything by hand. 

You copied files over and 
edited files and so on, which 
was always a nightmare for everybody," says 
Dave Robertson, project manager with PC op¬ 
erations for Epson America. 

Even after all that work, your new printer, 
for example, may or may not work with your 
operating system. You even might have 
needed to call the hardware suppliers to see if 
they could help you. 

Fortunately, we now have software called 
device drivers that turns hardware installation 
from a major expedition for pros to little more 
than a minor headache beginners can handle. 

* The Great Negotiators 

Device is a general term referring to any 
piece of equipment (or hardware) you hook up 


to your computer, such as a printer or CD- 
ROM drive. Epson's Robertson describes a de¬ 
vice driver as a software interface between the 
hardware and the operating system. It's a 
small program that tells the computer, "Yes, 
you can work with this printer or CD-ROM 
drive, even though it's not the one made espe¬ 
cially for you." 

"The idea behind it is to make the software 
application work with a variety of different 
devices without having to modify the applica¬ 
tion all the time," says Frank Santos, project 
manager in Hewlett-Packard's Home Products 
division. Most operating systems, such as 
DOS, already have built-in default device 
drivers that most hardware can readily use. 


"But," Robertson says, "to 
get the best performance or 
the best features out of your 
hardware, you'll need to 
have a specific device driver 
for your operating system 
and to match the hardware." 

Whenever you hook up a 
new piece of hardware to 
your computer, the device 
must be formatted to work 
with your operating system. 
Take a new printer, for ex¬ 
ample. It must be plugged 
into your computer and into 
the wall, but another feature 
is needed to make it work 
when you want to print some¬ 
thing. Device drivers handle 
the job. When you install a 
new device driver as you 
hook up that printer, the com¬ 
puter knows how to commu¬ 
nicate with the printer in a 
way they both understand, 

■ Free With Every 
Purchase! 

You normally won't buy 
device drivers separately 
from your hardware. In most 
instances, you can get the 
correct device driver from the hardware manu¬ 
facturer. The new hardware should include a 
diskette loaded with device drivers to install 
into your operating system. 

One of the newest ways to get device 
drivers is to download them from online ser¬ 
vices. "The fastest way to get a device driver 
for new hardware when you can't find it on 
your computer or you don't already have a 
diskette is to go into CompuServe, America 
Online, or The Microsoft Network," Robertson 
says. "Epson has a forum there, and we actu¬ 
ally have drivers just sitting there waiting for 
people to download." 

If you subscribe to one of these online ser¬ 
vices and are looking for drivers, contact your 
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manufacturer and find out if it has World 
Wide Web sites available for you to access if 
you have problems installing a driver, or any 
other problems. (The World Wide Web is a 
graphical interface for the Internet, a world¬ 
wide collection of computer networks.) 

Device drivers are turned on whenever you 
turn on the computer. Robertson says DOS and 
Windows follow the DOS initia¬ 
tion sequence at each startup and 
load all the device drivers. This 
means that after you've installed 
a device driver, you don't have to 
worry about installing it each 
time you switch on the PC. 

The initial hassle of installing 
device drivers, therefore, should 
trouble you only when you first 
get a new piece of hardware. The 
newer your operating system, the 
simpler this procedure becomes. 

"In Windows, they've made 
it so that once you've installed a 
device driver for a particular 
printer, it works with all 
applications that run under 
Windows," says Santos of 
Hewlett-Packard. This means 
that you don't need to set up a new printer 
driver for Microsoft Excel if your printer 
works in Microsoft Word. The same printer 
device driver will let it work for both appli¬ 
cations without any problems. 

That's not the case with every operating 
system, however. Santos says if you work 
with two DOS applications and you buy a 
new printer, you'll need to load a device 
driver for each of the applications. DOS appli¬ 
cations must be told which printer to use the 
first time you switch to an application after 
installing a printer. 

Another disadvantage to using older oper¬ 
ating systems is that in DOS and Windows 3.1 
or newer, device drivers are loaded for each 
piece of hardware you have connected and then 
sit in memory until you use the devices. "Even 
if you don't use the device, you're still using up 
chunks of memory," Robertson says. On the 
other hand, Windows 95 has a new procedure 
for handling device drivers. 

"Windows 95 is much more intelligent," 
Robertson says. "It's what's called 'dynamically 
loaded,' which means the device drivers are only 
loaded when you need to use the hardware. You 
have the maximum amount of memory available 
to you for any particular time." This can be a 


significant advantage when you have lots of 
devices for your computer. 

■ Installing Drivers 

Let's look at how to install a new printer 
driver in DOS, Windows 3.1, and Win95 to 
give you a quick overview of how to use 
device drivers. 


To load a new device driver for a, printer in 
DOS, you first must copy it from your diskette 
(which should be included with the new printer) 
into an appropriate directory on the hard drive. 
Instructions for doing this generally are included 
with the new hardware. The installation process 
may vary among devices, but a DEVICE com¬ 
mand must be added to the Config.sys file in 


The initial hassle 
of installing device 
drivers should 
trouble you 
only when you 
first get a 
new piece 
of hardware. 


every case. This lets DOS know which device 
drivers it should be using when it starts up the 
system. Again, instructions for this modification 
should be included with your new hardware. If 
you're still unclear about how to install your new 
hardware in DOS, check with technical support 
from that manufacturer. 

When you install a new printer in Windows 
3.1 or older, you first find the 
Control Panel (usually located in 
the Main icon), double-click on 
the Printers icon, and select your 
printer from the list Windows 
provides. If your printer is not 
listed among them, you can select 
the Add option. Then pick the 
Install Unlisted Or Updated 
Printer option, and follow the 
prompts. Insert the diskette the 
manufacturer gave you for the 
printer, and the device driver is 
loaded automatically. Normally, 
no modification of your system 
files is needed. You can see that 
this is a step up in simplicity 
from DOS. 

Win95 has the widest array of 
device drivers loaded to make 
choosing one specifically for your new printer 
much easier. Win95 features a new technology 
called "Plug and Play," meaning you basically 
plug in the new hardware, and Win95 takes 
care of the rest. If you have hardware that isn't 
Plug-and-Play-compatible, however, you can 
install new device drivers without much work. 
Choose a new printer by selecting the Start 
menu, Settings, and Control Panel, then click 
on the Printers icon. From there, pick the Add 
Printer feature. Now choose a printer ac¬ 
cording to company. As you can see, there are 
many more to choose from than in Windows 
3.1. Once you've picked a company, select 
your model. If you can't find your printer 
listed and hence can't find the corresponding 
device driver, click the Have Disk option on 
the Add Printer screen to install the device 
driver supplied by the manufacturer. Follow 
the prompts from there. 

Device drivers have made computing easier 
for all of us. We've gone from complicated file 
transfers and Config.sys additions to clicking 
on a few icons when installing new hardware. 
Just think of device drivers as your computer's 
way of welcoming new hardware to the club.# 

by Lissa Wiebers 



Windows 3.1 users can install printer drivers by clicking on 
buttons and browsing the vendor's diskette. 
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Can Parent Programs 
Protect Your Children? 


A utomobiles produce traffic jams, and 
conference calls produce late meet¬ 
ings. For every technological break¬ 
through designed to make our lives easier, 
there are corresponding consequences that 
seem to slow things down. Now that the 
Information Age has rushed in upon us, 
ready or not, the world spins a little faster 
each day. And as the 21st century looms pro¬ 
gressively larger in the rearview mirror, more 
questions are being raised about how hu¬ 
manity will maintain the frantic pace without 
running out of gas. 

Among all the hubbub and bustle, however, 
one question captures a little more attention 
than the others, at least among parents: How 
do we give our children access to the 
Information Superhighway without exposing 
them to the obscene and pornographic mate¬ 
rial found in its ditches? 

In addressing this concern, another consid¬ 
eration arises: Who should be responsible for 
regulating Internet content? Recent attempts 
by the federal government to introduce 
Internet censorship legislation have angered 
some in the 'Net community and brought out 
the best in First Amendment rights rhetoric. At 
the same time, most people would agree that 
the Playboy home page should not be readily 
available to children. 

In an effort to address both concerns, some 
software manufacturers have developed ac¬ 
cess-control programs that put the power of 
censorship in the hands of responsible adults. 
These "parent programs" act as virtual nan¬ 
nies, patrolling the 'Net and online services 
when no adult is available to supervise a 
young user. We have reviewed four of these 
applications to determine whether they offer 
an answer to this problem. 

■ The CYBERsitter 

CYBERsitter, produced by Solid Oak 
Software, lets you designate any file or file 
type for blocking or monitoring purposes. It 
also maintains a record of when attempts were 
made to access a designated file, as well as 
recording when the computer was booted. 



When a child attempts to download or view 
one of the blocked files, CYBERsitter triggers a 
system error, which presents an error message 
on-screen. If you would prefer not to block any 
files, you can command CYBERsitter to simply 
register when the branded file was accessed. In 
both cases, the date, time, and file name of the 
attempted access are recorded in an Alerts file. 
You then can review this Alerts file whenever 
you open CYBERsitter. 

According to Mark Kanter, marketing 
director of Solid Oak Software, CYBER¬ 
sitter's ability to monitor and maintain a 
chronicle of computer usage is one of its 
strongest attributes. 

"A lot of these kids who have computers at 
home are from good families, and [the parents] 
trust their kids. We've found the way that the 
parents are using this is as a monitoring—as a 
baby-sitting—device," Kanter says. 

CYBERsitter is available for $29.95 directly 
from the company. It takes approximately two 
minutes to install and requires 16-bit file ac¬ 
cess. CYBERsitter will not operate on 
Windows 95, but a Win95-compatible version 
will be released soon. 


■ Cyber Patrol 

Cyber Patrol, a product of Microsystems 
Software Inc., expands the control you have 
over Internet usage. According to Nigel Spicer, 
president of Microsystems Software, "Cyber 
Patrol gives parents the opportunity to mon¬ 
itor and select the sites they want. Our purpose 
is to implement parental preference on content 
through technology." 

To give you the utmost jurisdiction over 
Internet access, Cyber Patrol offers three areas 
of control. The first lets you monitor when 
and how long your children can access the 
Internet. This is one of the strongest attributes 
of Cyber Patrol, as you can block access to the 
Internet when you are busy or away from 
home and unable to supervise your children's 
online activity. 

The second area of control lets you block ac¬ 
cess to personal applications, such as financial 
records, card files, and other personal files, 
that you may not want your children—or some 
other unauthorized user—to access. 

In the third area, you can monitor access 
to the Internet. By letting you designate 
words, phrases, file names, online addresses, 
and site content as criteria for approval or 
disapproval, Cyber Patrol lets you conform 
the Internet to your own tastes and stan¬ 
dards. Spicer says Cyber Patrol does not 
want to determine what is tasteful and ap¬ 
propriate for its users. 

"We have never set out to be the arbiters of 
good taste. Our particular philosophical point 
of view is that it should be the parents who 
have the control," he says. 

Cyber Patrol can be downloaded from the 
Microsystems home page for $49.95, which in¬ 
cludes a six-month subscription for access to 
downloadable updates. You can purchase 
subsequent six-month subscriptions for 
$19.95. Free demonstration copies also are 
available at the Microsystems home page for a 
seven-day trial period. 

■ Net Nanny 

Rather than concentrating on file names or 
Internet addresses, Net Nanny focuses on the 
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text that appears on-screen as a way of moni¬ 
toring computer use. Net Nanny lets you 
enter words and phrases into a word direc¬ 
tory. Whenever one of the terms or phrases 
contained in the directory is mentioned on¬ 
screen, Net Nanny automatically shuts down 
the computer and records the time and date 
of the discovery. 

Because it scans all text indiscriminately, 
Net Nanny not only monitors online 
services and Internet sites, but it 
also checks word processing docu¬ 
ments, spreadsheets, and other 
Windows applications. 

"It is a two-way screening de¬ 
vice," explains Gordon Ross, presi¬ 
dent of Net Nanny Inc. "We felt we 
should look at what's being done 
on the keyboard, and conversely, 
what is translated coming in on 
the system when it's viewed on 
the screen." 

The ubiquitous presence of Net 
Nanny protects your children from 
giving away information—such as 
names, addresses, or phone num¬ 
bers—that could be as potentially 
dangerous as anything they could 
view online. 


expected. We've had participation from the en¬ 
tire Internet, even adult content providers. 
They want a solution as well. So we've had 
support from all comers," Simpson says. 

In fact, CYBERsitter and Net Nanny have al¬ 
ready redesigned their software to support 
SafeSurf's rating system. 

If you think you have a child-safe 'Net site 
or would like to view the SafeSurf Internet 



importance of maintaining one's values on the 
Internet. As Spicer of Microsystems states, 
"The parent's role is to define the kind of sites 
that they are comfortable with their children 
having access to—and that should reflect their 
own tastes and standards." 

The access-control programs should be used 
to fortify the parents' beliefs and standards, 
but they should never be used to replace the 
responsibility of being a parent. 

If children want to access porno¬ 
graphic sites, they will find a way 
around any parent program, just as 
they will find a way around their 
own moms and dads. 

Nevertheless, in the rare instances 
when children do slip off the side¬ 
walk accidentally, these programs 
help to ensure they won't be sullied 
by the slime in the gutter. • 

by Jeff Dodd 


You can use access-control programs to regulate online 
usage in a number of ways. Cyber Patrol, for example, 
lets you restrict access to specific Internet services. 


Net Nanny is produced by Net Nanny Ltd. 
and can be purchased directly from them for 
$49.95. For more information about their 
product, contact the Net Nanny home page 
found on the World Wide Web. 

■ SafeSurf 

Created in response to the recent call for cen¬ 
sorship of the Internet, the producers of SafeSurf 
have developed a unique concept for Internet 
access control. According to Wendy Simpson, 
president of SafeSurf, "Our intentions were to 
protect children—that was our most important 
goal—and to also create a solution that would 
disallow censorship of the Internet." 

To satisfy these intentions, SafeSurf devised 
an innovative approach. Rather than ask par¬ 
ents to undertake the tedious and endless task 
of patrolling the Internet, SafeSurf asked the 
Web community to regulate itself. Those sites 
that qualify as child-safe according to a 10- 
point SafeSurf rating system add a special ac¬ 
cess code to their Web address. Children only 
have access to those sites with the child-safe 
code in their addresses. 

Response to SafeSurf's request has been 
phenomenal. "It's going along better than we 


Rating System, contact the SafeSurf home 
page. If your site meets the criteria of a child- 
safe site, you can add it to the SafeSurf roster 
in less than five minutes. 

■ Are These Programs Enough? 

Each of these programs has its strengths, 
and each will protect your children from var¬ 
ious online threats. Despite their many attrib¬ 
utes, however, not one of these programs—or 
even a combination of these programs—is an 
impenetrable fortress. But then, maybe that's 
the way it should be. 

These programs weren't designed so that 
parents could load them up and say, "Here's 
the computer. It's safe; do what you will." 
Rather, Cyber Patrol, CYBERsitter, Net Nanny, 
SafeSurf, and the numerous other access-con¬ 
trol programs available were intended to 
supplement the interaction of a child, parent, 
and computer. 

Ultimately, the best access control is con¬ 
cerned parents who take the time to find out 
what their children are getting into on the 
'Net. The most valuable aspect of these pro¬ 
grams is that they foster an increased discus¬ 
sion among parents and children about the 


For More Information: 

Cyber Patrol 

Microsystems Software Inc. 

(800)489-2001 

(508)879-9000 

http: / / www.microsys.com 


CYBERsitter 

Solid Oak Software Inc. 

(800)388-2761 

(805)967-9853 

http: / / www.solidoak.com / -solidoak 

Net Nanny 
Net Nanny Ltd. 

(800)340-7177 

(604)683-2195 

http: / / www.netnanny.com / netnanny / 

SafeSurf 

SafeSurf 

(818)902-9390 

http: / / www.safesurf.com/ wave/ 


S ystem requirements: 

For all programs— 150KB of RAM; 386 or 
faster CPU; Windows 3.1; hard drive with 
300KB free space; 3.5" diskette drive. 
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Call now for FREE FACTS on how you can: 


Earn $4,000per month from 
vour home with a C 


IBM- 

compatible 
PC! 


: 


NEW! 

Income-generating 
programs give you 
10 free hours of 
access to 


CBSI Home Businesses include everything you need! 


All shipped right to your doorstep—so you get started fast! 


Keep your present job 

while you start your own business! 

Call CBSI toll-free to get free facts on 
how you can begin part time to make 
money in your own home-based, 
computer-driven business while you 
retain the security of your present job. 

Choose from over 30 proven businesses 
you can operate from your own home! 

Our proven step-by-step approach lets 
you choose from over 30 exciting busi¬ 
nesses that anyone can run from his or 
her own home— and you need no pre ¬ 


vious expe rie nce-we train you from 


the ground up! 


Here are some of the CBSI services you get 
—so you're up and earning right away... 

• Equipment and software— 

Customized to your special needs. 

• Accelerated training—Our system 
gets you up to speed at your very first 
sitting at the computer. You need no 
previous experience! 

• Earn as you learn—Build income 
step by step as you train. Begin your 
business part time and add customers 
and additional services as you go along. 

• Telephone and online support— 
Technical/Advertising/Business 
advice—it’s there from our experts 
whenever you need it! 



• Financing available 

• Computer and Printer included—You 

get our custom-designed software and 
business programs plus a powerful 486 
IBM-compatible computer system, 
SVGA color monitor and printer. 



Call for Free Information Portfolio. 

Find out all about our track record of 
training other couples and individuals for 
success. Find out about earning 
$4,000 per month with 
a computer— 
how many are 
earning lifetime 
incomes! 

























WORKING AT HOME 



Cruising 


The Integration 
Highway: 


Time To Pack A Suite-case? 


D eciding between standalone applica¬ 
tions and integrated software can 
cause even the most laid-back people 
to get butterflies in their stomachs. There are 
so many things to consider when making a de¬ 
cision about which software to buy. To choose 
wisely, you must know the distinctions be¬ 
tween these two types of software and their re¬ 
spective strengths and weaknesses. To help 
simplify this complex issue, we'll start by 
defining some terms. 

An operating system controls the computer 
and lets you run various applications within 
it. DOS (disk operating system) is the nearly 
universal operating system on PCs. DOS' 
user-unfriendly cryptic commands, however, 
have been transformed by the popular 
Microsoft Windows 3.1, a graphical user in¬ 
terface (GUI). Windows 3.1 runs on top of 
DOS and forms an environment to run 
Windows-based applications. 

An application is any one of thousands of 
programs bought for work or play that op¬ 
erate in a DOS or Windows environment. A 
standalone application, such as the popular 
word processor WordPerfect, is a program 
bought individually and used in isolation. 

An integrated package is an application that 
contains several modules or parts that do the 
work of several standalone applications. The 
modules of the integrated package cannot be 
sold or used by themselves because the inter¬ 
dependent modules work together as a whole. 

An example of an integrated package is 
ClarisWorks for Windows. It contains word 
processor, database, spreadsheet, and 


graphics modules. The latest version also 
adds SofNet's FaxWorks. ClarisWorks lets 
users concentrate on the document they're 
creating rather than on which application to 
use. The user creates complex documents 
within a single screen by using different tools 
rather than different applications. Text, 
spreadsheet, and graphics tools are a click 
away on an ever-present palette. The palette 
transforms the menus at the top of the screen 
to show that tool's commands. Add text, an 
illustration, or a spreadsheet, all without 
leaving your document. 

In contrast, bundled software—some¬ 
thing users often receive as part of buying a 
new computer—is a number of unrelated 
standalone applications (often from different 
vendors) sold as a batch. The bundles vary 
enormously and include programs because 
of price or popularity—not because of inte¬ 
gration capabilities. 

In the express lane of the integration 
highway are the expensive, integrated bundles 
of high-end programs called suites. These con¬ 
tain a number of heavy-duty applications that 
(like bundles) often are sold individually but 
(like integrated packages) also have integrated 
features in common. 

Lotus Development Corp.'s SmartSuite, for 
example, contains Lotus' most popular pro¬ 
grams: Lotus 1-2-3 (spreadsheet), Word Pro 
(word processor), Approach (database), 
Freelance Graphics (presentation graphics), and 
Organizer (personal information manager). 
Each program is sold as a standalone applica¬ 
tion, but they also work well together. 


The other two big office suites on the 
highway are Microsoft Office and Novell's 
PerfectOffice. Other suites on the market may 
call themselves "communication suites" or 
"utility suites" but typically are (at least by 
the definitions in this article) only bundles. 
Although such suites may offer valuable 
savings, their integration is likely no 
tighter than any other randomly chosen 
Windows programs. 

Suites are workhorses that throw in every¬ 
thing but the kitchen sink. The future promises 
more powerful but sleeker component soft¬ 
ware. If component software becomes a stan¬ 
dard, you could select different modules from 
various vendors that would interchangeably 
plug together like software Tinkertoys. It 
would give users the best of all possible 
worlds but would require an extraordinary de¬ 
gree of cooperation among competitors. 

One step in this direction will be Novell's 
PerfectOffice Select, which was to be released 
this summer. The CD-ROM will let users buy 
only the applications they choose. The selec¬ 
tions to customize a personal suite will include 
all the applications in PerfectOffice Professional, 
as well as various Novell workgroup and con¬ 
sumer products, and a variety of third-party 
applications. When selecting a suite from the 
CD-ROM, users can view online demonstra¬ 
tions, product reviews, feature lists, and testi¬ 
monials for each application. 

Users even can try a proposed suite mix for 
a limited time before buying. Installation from 
the CD-ROM will involve calling a toll-free 
number to obtain the access numbers to 
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"unlock" the desired applications. Even the 
competing products Lotus 1-2-3 and Microsoft 
Excel can be plugged into the PerfectOffice 
suite environment. Such flexibility would alle¬ 
viate the main weaknesses of current suites but 
also would mean some compromises in price 
and integration. 

■ Which Route To Take? 

When buying software, should you drive 
the integration highway, or should you take 
the older standalone road? To choose wisely, 
you must consider the three fundamental fac¬ 
tors of cost, coherence, and capability. 

Cost. The first, most obvious, and, for many 
people, most important factor is cost. Money 
was the primary reason suites originally devel¬ 
oped. The combined cost of standalone appli¬ 
cations is much more than that of the 
equivalent suite. The retail price of buying all 
the Microsoft Office Professional applications 
separately is $1,625, but the Office Professional 
price is only $599—the price of less than two of 
its five applications bought separately. 

Savings work both ways. Software compa¬ 
nies profit from selling suites because even 
though they don't make as much money per 
application, they sell more of their applica¬ 
tions (and future upgrades) to customers 
and shut out their competitors. Consumers 
profit from suites by getting more software 
bang for the buck. 

Four applications for the price of two is a 
bargain—unless you really use only one of the 
programs. If most of your package remains 
"shelfware" (programs that never are used), 
then you've thrown money away as well as 
wasted space on your hard drive. 

On the other hand, maybe you will grow 
into the package and find ways to use the soft¬ 
ware you haven't dreamed of yet. In that case, 
your future expansion will come at a small 
price. If you think you eventually will buy at 
least two major applications, you will save 
money by buying them as part of a suite. 

You have to decide whether a package will 
give you future expansion or whether, for you, 
it is merely overpriced overkill. 

Coherence. Another factor to consider is 
software coherence. How well do the applica¬ 
tions work together? How compatible and con¬ 
sistent are they? 

In an ideal suite, the whole would be greater 
than the sum of the parts. All the applications 
would work together seamlessly. Application 
screens would have a consistent look and feel. 


One great advantage to this approach is an 
easier learning curve. Master one module, and 
you know most of the other modules. Menus, 
icons, keyboard shortcuts, and operating prin¬ 
ciples are consistent throughout. 

Easier communication is another advantage. 
Plugging a spreadsheet document into a word 
processing file and later editing that spread¬ 
sheet from within the word processor is easier 
in an integrated package (but it can still be 
done in many standalone applications). 

Suites are becoming more tightly integrated 
with each new version. The popularity of the 
Windows operating system has made this 
suite ideal easier to achieve—but at the same 
time, perhaps, lessened the importance of it. 

In the dirty old days of DOS, data used in 
one program was, at best, awkward and, at 
worst, impossible to integrate into another ap¬ 
plication. Importing data into a document often 
meant quitting the original program, booting 
up another program, creating or finding the ap¬ 
propriate data, exporting that data into a 
common format, quitting that program, re¬ 
booting the original program, finding the orig¬ 
inal document in the directory, opening that 
document, and importing the data. Thus, inte¬ 
grated software under DOS was an attractive 
concept, yet somehow never made much 
overall impact on the software market. 

Now, since new PCs invariably are sold 
with Windows installed, the current emphasis 
is on Windows software, and most integrated 
DOS products are being discontinued. If, how¬ 
ever, you want to hang on to your old com¬ 
puter, even though it can't run Windows, the 
few remaining DOS integrated packages might 
make you happy. 

DOS application incompatibility has been 
transformed by the Windows revolution. 
Windows, a software Rosetta stone, helps a 
mixed breed of programs communicate. 
Windows' multitasking means you can have 
more than one program running at once, and 
switching between two running applications 


consists of only a few mouse-clicks. The ubiq¬ 
uitous scissors and glue bottle icons make cut¬ 
ting and pasting text between applications 
easy. Even popular graphics formats easily im¬ 
port from one application to another. Many 
icons perform the same intuitive function 
among different applications. Thus, Windows 
programs already are largely integrated. 

Integrated packages take the cohesion 
begun by Windows even further, making the 
programs more consistent and easier to learn. 
Integration means program teamwork vs. a 
hodgepodge of standalones working in their 
own individual ways. If data compatibility and 
ease of use are crucial to you, integrated soft¬ 
ware is a good choice. 

On the other hand, if you primarily use ap- j 
plications independent of each other, you ! 
should focus on the specific applications that 
will do the best job for you. 

Capability. Another major consideration is 
capability. What does your software really 
need to do for you? 

Perhaps you mainly use one application and 
need a little help on the side. Even the Lone ! 
Ranger had Tonto, and the high-end applica¬ 
tions often have related "mini-applications" in¬ 
cluded. For example, WordPerfect's table 
function includes basic spreadsheet capabili¬ 
ties inside the word processor. It might be the 
only spreadsheet you ever need if you crunch 
numbers only occasionally. 

Does integrated software give you more stuff 
than you want? Perhaps you already have an 
investment in software and just need to add one 
particular program. You don't need superfluous 
software duplicating what you already have. 

On the other hand, one way of getting into a 
suite for a modest price is upgrading your one 
application (for example, Microsoft Word) into 
that vendor's suite (Microsoft Office). NOTE: ] 
Microsoft will release Microsoft Office 95, which is 
an upgrade for Microsoft Office and can be run with 
Windows 95. For more information on Office 95, see 
next month's issue of PC Novice. 


Integrated packages take the cohesion 
begun by Windows even further, 
making the programs more consistent 
and easier to learn. 
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One of the most popular suites available is 
Microsoft Office, which lets users work in many dif¬ 
ferent programs at the same time. 


Does it give you enough capa¬ 
bility? Perhaps you are a big fan of 
Word and Lotus 1-2-3. You can't get 
them grouped together in a suite. 

You can't get top-rated "best of 
breed" products grouped together. 

One or more of the applications you 
get may not be as suited to your 
needs as an application from another 
vendor. 

Buying standalone applications 
means you pay only for precisely 
what you need and want. If you're a 
program purist craving the world's 
best applications for your desktop, 
you'll pay a premium price and com¬ 
municate with less-than-perfect ease 
between programs, but you can get 
anything you want. 

Besides capability of the software, you need 
to consider the capability of your hardware. 
Monitor, memory, and microprocessor re¬ 
quirements must be adequate, as with any 
other software. A big question is how much 
hard drive space can you afford? A small inte¬ 
grated package can give a big bang in only a 
handful of megabytes (MB). That can be espe¬ 
cially helpful for notebook computers with 
smaller drives. On the other hand, fully in¬ 
stalling a high-end suite with all its bells and 
whistles can consume more than 80MB. 
Because of the integration factor, however, that 
amount of space, although substantial, is still 
less than installing the equivalent number of 
standalone packages. 

■ Finding An On-Ramp 

OK, you've decided to integrate your com¬ 
puter life. Which vehicle you choose for the in¬ 
tegration highway depends upon your desires 
and the depths of your pockets. 

Basic Vehicle. Let's begin looking at the 
most basic integrated vehicle you can buy. 
You probably already own it. Windows in¬ 
cludes often-overlooked integrated software: 
Write, a word processor; Cardfile, a data¬ 
base; Paintbrush, a graphics program; 
Terminal, a communications program; and 
Calendar, a bare-bones personal information 
manager. (OK, there's no spreadsheet, but 
you can always use Calculator to add up 
numbers on paper.) 

If you use these simple programs occasion¬ 
ally, they may work fine for you. For example, 
if you use a word processor only to write occa¬ 
sional letters, Write is sufficient, but if you are 


creating a direct mail campaign, you need 
more substantial software. 

On the integration highway, these Windows 
applications are similar to a bicycle. They are 
easily affordable (essentially free) transporta¬ 
tion. Although not stylish or powerful, they 
get you to your destination—-if you don't have 
to travel very far. 

Intermediate Vehicle. Using Microsoft 
products as a paradigm, let's explore the next 
exit on the integration roadway. The inte¬ 
grated package Microsoft Works for Windows 
contains four modules: word processing, 
spreadsheet, database, and telecommunica¬ 
tions. None stand alone—they sell only as a 
package. 

Works is like a versatile, economical hatch¬ 
back. In a hatchback, you can carry people or 
fold down the rear seat to carry a five-foot 
Christmas tree. Works, with big functionality 
in a small package, is a bargain, although it 
lacks the sophisticated power of its bigger 
brother, Microsoft Office. 

Luxury Vehicle. Microsoft Office (Standard) 
is a suite consisting of four top applications: 
Word (word processor), Excel (spreadsheet), 
PowerPoint (presentation), and Mail (a work¬ 
station license you only can use on a network 
with Mail installed on the server). Office 
(Professional) also adds Access (a database). 
With Office, you can perform almost any 
home-business function. 

Office is like a minivan, a multipurpose 
family/utility vehicle with the capacity of a 
van but the handling of a car. In one package, 
it has the power and capacity to do it all. On 
the other hand, its price is premium, and it 


packs many sophisticated features 
that average owners never use. 

■ Competitor's Models 

Since the principles of buying soft¬ 
ware and buying cars are similar, not 
only do you want to choose the type 
and features of your new vehicle, 
you also want to check out the com¬ 
petition. 

Microsoft Works' major competi¬ 
tors are ClarisWorks and Novell's 
PerfectWorks. Prices for all of these 
packages are estimated at less than 
$100, proving good things do come 
in small packages. 

Microsoft Office's competitors are 
Novell's PerfectOffice and Lotus' 
SmartSuite. Since these involve major 
expenditures, be sure to do close comparison 
shopping of each. 

The market offers many choices in stand- 
alones, integrated packages, and suites. 
Having such a wide selection of vehicles 
means everyone who chooses to can afford to 
drive on the integration highway. • 

by Mark D. Stucky 

For More Information: 

ClarisWorks for Windows 3.0, $99 
Claris Corp. 

(800) 3-CLARIS; (408) 727-8227 

SmartSuite 3.1, $499 
NotesSuite 1.1 
$499 each for 50 or more 
Lotus Development Corp. 

(800)343-5414; (617) 577-8500 

Microsoft Windows 3.1, $109 
Microsoft Works for Windows 3.0, $99.95 
Microsoft Works for DOS 3.0, $99.95 
Microsoft Office (Standard) 4.2, $499 
Microsoft Office (Professional) 4.3, $599 
Microsoft Corp. 

(800)426-9400; (206)882-8080 

PerfectWorks for Windows 2.1, $99 
PerfectOffice Standard 3.0, $659 
PerfectOffice Professional 3.0, $859 
PerfectOffice Select, price depends on options 
chosen 
Novell 

(800)451-5151; (801)225-5000 
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HIGH QUALITY 

O 


© G 

INEXPENSIVE EASY TO USE 


Until now, you could have only 
2 of the 3 in software. 
NOW YOU CAN HAVE IT ALL. 


Most of today's “high quality" software is overloaded with expensive 
features. But they're so complex, you need to plow through a thick manual 
to get any benefit out of them. And most cheap software performs as low 
as its price. 


At DSR, we create software that's packed with all the state-of-the-art 
features you need, without the confusion. So you get premium-quality 
software that's easy to use. And you get it for much less, from just $9.99 
to $14.99. Simply put, it's everyday software for everyday people. 


Best of all, we offer dozens of diverse titles, so you can have affordable DSR software for a huge variety of needs like these: 



LABELS PLUS! 

1,000 design templates make it easy 
to produce professional-quality 
mailing labels, Rolodex® cards and 
more. Lets you instantly transform 
your database lists into labels, etc. 


[M] 



STICKY NOTEPAD 

Turns your computer into a library 
that organizes your notes for all your 
plans and projects. Plus automati¬ 
cally "pops up" timely reminders. 




CLIPART GALLERY 

You've seen clip art before, but 
NEVER clip art like THIS! Contains 
over 500 stunning images from 
today’s hottest graphic artists, plus 
lets you find images for specific 
needs in seconds. 



CALENDARS! 

The easy way to personalize your 
calendars. Includes a huge selection 
of graphics and calendar formats. It 
even automatically places important 
appointments & dates right into your 
calendar! 


PLUS: The Font Factory, Flyers Plus!, Pager Power, Legal Documents, screensavers and much more! 

CALL TODAY FOR A FREE CATALOG of all DSR titles 

(INCLUDES BUY 1/GET 1 FREE OFFER!) 

1 - 800 - 455-4377 


I Find OSH soltware at top computet 

[products stores including COMPUSA, 
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Word Processors: 

Souped-Up Typewriters Or Computer Wannabes? 


A lthough a few people still own a 
typewriter, it is generally recog¬ 
nized that its days are numbered. 
It's hard to find parts or get repairs, and with 
the recent bankruptcy filing of Smith Corona, 
the writing (typing?) is on the wall. Computers 
have taken over the market. 

With all of its limitations, a typewriter of¬ 
fered conveniences unavailable with com¬ 
puters: the ability to manually insert a form 
and type in information or quickly type an en¬ 
velope without having to load a software ap¬ 
plication first. You still can enjoy that 
convenience and take advantage of today's 
technology by using a word processor, which 
provides a middle ground between the limited 
typewriter and the powerful computer. 

If you think a word processor is only for 
typing simple documents, think again. 
Manufacturers (like Brother International, 
Canon, and Smith Corona) have added fea¬ 
tures to their word processors such as spread¬ 
sheets, spell checkers, card files, and address 
books. The top-end machines include a 3.5- 
inch diskette drive and the ability to transfer 
data to and from popular software packages 
such as Microsoft Word and WordPerfect. Several 
models include a monitor, an improvement 
over the usual liquid-crystal display (LCD) 
screen, which is difficult to read and displays 
only a few lines of text. 

While you might expect that the popularity 
of computers would dampen the demand for 
word processors, industry representatives 
claim the opposite is true. "It's a common 
misconception that this area of the market is 
declining," says Linda Sanford, product spe¬ 
cialist for Brother International, "but for us, it 
is actually growing." 

Sanford credits that growth to consumers 
such as students, home-based businesses, and 
people who need a manual typewriter for 
filling out forms. The lower price of a word 
processor, ranging from $250 to $1000, also ap¬ 
peals to people just entering the computer 
market who don't want to make a large invest¬ 
ment, particularly when technology is chang¬ 
ing so rapidly. 

At the lowest end of the word processor line 
is the electronic dictionary typewriter, an 



electric typewriter with an LCD display and a 
spelling dictionary. A step up is the word pro¬ 
cessing typewriter, such as the Smith Corona 
PWP500 or Brother AX-625. Models such as 
these include word processing functions such 
as cut and paste, search and replace, justifica¬ 
tion, and column layout. At this level, some 
machines include a grammar checker and 
user-programmable dictionaries. 

From there, word processors increase in 
complexity and start doing things your type¬ 
writer never dreamed of. Upper-end models 
generally include a separate monitor and a 3.5- 
inch diskette drive, with high density drives 
and inkjet printers gaining in popularity. The 
diskette drive overcomes the typewriter's limi¬ 
tation of not being able to store text in files. 

The more sophisticated machines offer dif¬ 
ferent font styles and sizes, special characters, 
shading, framing, and clip art to add variety to 
your documents. In addition to word pro¬ 
cessing, you can use the machine to create 
simple spreadsheets and graphs, use an elec¬ 
tronic calculator, keep an address book, bal¬ 
ance your checkbook, and even play Tetris. 
Brother's WP-7800J Ink Jet Word Processor in¬ 
cludes a modem, which lets you access online 
services, and can use an optional hand-held 
scanner. The Canon Pro 5000, while a DOS- 
based machine, has a Windows look and feel 
to its applications, including drop-down 
menus and standard Windows commands. 

In the last three years, word processor files 
have become compatible with computer files. 
Some of the word processors only can import 
and export DOS text files, but others include 
conversion programs (which also need to be 
loaded onto the computer), letting you transfer 


data bidirectionally between your word 
processor and computer applications. 

Unless you have a complex document, the 
transfers generally are error-free. Most prob¬ 
lems arise when trying to transfer a document 
created on a computer to a word processor that 
doesn't contain the same fonts and graphics ca¬ 
pabilities. If you're using an older word 
processor, you may be unable to transfer your 
data to a computer. Brother International, while 
it doesn't transfer data itself, will refer callers to 
outside sources who do data conversions. 

A word processor's ability to switch to type¬ 
writer mode, while providing features found 
on computers, may appeal to some users. Once 
you start reaching higher price levels, how¬ 
ever, it might be more beneficial to purchase a 
computer. The higher-end word processors 
come frustratingly close to being a full-fledged 
computer but are still DOS-based. A used com¬ 
puter usually can be obtained for a low price 
and probably would contain more features. 
We suggest taking the leap and purchasing a 
computer instead of a computer wannabe. • 

by Diane Walkowiak 

For More Information: 

Brother International 

(901)373-6256 

Canon 

(800)828-4040 

(516)328-5000 

Smith Corona 
(800)448-1018 
(607) 753-6011 
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Getting Started With 

WordPerfect for DOS 6.0: Part in 



I f you've been following our tutorial series 
on WordPerfect for DOS 6.0, you know this 
program has some excellent graphic capa¬ 
bilities. For example, if you use the program in 
its Graphics Mode, it looks almost like the 
word processors used with the Microsoft 
Windows operating environment. 

In this article, we'll narrow that gap even 
more. As you'll soon see, WordPerfect's 
desktop publishing capabilities are every 
bit as good as the capabilities of Windows 


word processors. We'll look at creating 
columns in WordPerfect, adding tables to 
documents, and editing graphical images. 
By practicing the things we explain in this 
article, you'll soon be whipping up profes¬ 
sional-quality newsletters, invitations, 
signs, and fliers. And you'll have a lot of 
fun while you're at it. 

NOTE: The best way to work with graphics is in 
Graphics Mode or Page Mode. In this article, we 
assume you are in one of these modes. 


■ Working With Columns 

Columns are a basis of desktop publishing. 
They let you divide text vertically—like the 
columns you see in newsletters or newspapers. 
There are several types of columns. Word¬ 
Perfect lets you choose among Newspaper 
Columns, Balanced Newspaper Columns, 
Parallel Columns, and Parallel Columns with 
Block Protect. 

Newspaper Columns let text flow down a 
column to the bottom of the page. The text 
then starts again at the top of the next column 
to the right. Balanced Newspaper Columns 
use the same principle, but each column is 
adjusted so that all the columns on the page 
have the same length. With Parallel Columns, 
text is grouped across the page in rows. The 
next row starts below the longest column in 
the previous row. These columns are useful 
for scripts, charts, inventory lists, and even 
resumes. When you choose Parallel Columns 
with Block Protect, an entire row moves to 
the next page if one column becomes so long 
that it moves across a page break. (To see 
how these column types look, see Figure 1.) 
Remember that you can use more than one 
type of column in a document. 

You can enter text into your document in 
columns, or you can convert existing text to a 
column format. 

To turn columns on, place the cursor where 
you want the columns to begin, or block the 
text you want in column form. From the Lay¬ 
out menu, choose Columns. A Text Columns 
box appears. Under Column Type, choose 
Newspaper, Balanced Newspaper, Parallel, or 
Parallel with Block Protect. Select the Number 
Of Columns feature, and enter the number of 
columns you want in your document. Then 
click OK. 

NOTE: If you want to work with Newspaper 
Columns, there's a quicker way to turn these 
on—as long as your Ribbon is showing. Place 
the cursor where you want the columns to start, 
or block the text you want to format in columns. 
Click the Col button, and select from one to 
24 columns. 
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Whether you want to create your document 
with columns or convert existing text to 
columns, chances are you'll eventually want 
to add or change text in column format. 
Inserting text in column format is similar to 
inserting it in regular format. You can move 
the cursor from column to column by clicking 
the mouse in the column you want or by using 
the simultaneous or sequential keystrokes in 
the chart below. 

NOTE: When moving from column to column 
with these keyboard commands, don't use the arrow 
keys found on the number pad. Use the standalone 
arrow keys only. 

To turn the column function off, place the 
cursor where you want the columns to end. 
Choose Columns from the Layout menu, and 
select Off. Click OK. 

■ Finer Points 

After you get used to working with col¬ 
umns, you'll want to take advantage of the 
effects columns can give your documents. For 
example, you may want your columns to have 
borders or shading. And you may want to 
lengthen or narrow the space found between 
columns. You can change all of these things 
from the Text Columns dialog box. 

To add column borders, select the 
Column Borders option. Then specify the 
border style you want from the Border 
Styles dialog box. Your choices include 
Dashed Border, Thick Border, Thick Top 
and Bottom Border, and Column Border 
(Between Only). Once you decide, choose 
Select and click OK. 

To shade a column's background, select 
Column Borders. Then select Fill Style from 


the Border Styles dialog box. Select a fill for 
your column from 10% Shaded Fill to 100% 
Shaded Fill. Then choose Select and click OK. 

To change the space between columns, 
choose Distance Between Columns and specify 
a measurement. The default is 0.5 inches. To 
change spacing between rows, select Line 
Spacing Between Rows, and type a measure¬ 
ment. The default is one inch. 

If WordPerfect's options for column widths 
and spaces don't thrill 
you, you can set up 
custom widths and 
spaces. Choose the Cus¬ 
tom Widths button. A 
Custom Widths list box 
appears on the right of 
the Text Columns box. 
Highlight a column 
number or a space, se¬ 
lect the Width column, 
and specify a measure¬ 
ment. Select Fixed if you 
want the width of the 
current column or space 
to remain the same. 
When you're done, 
choose OK. 


■ Working With Tables 

If you want to display information in 
columns and rows, you can set up tables and 
insert them into your text. A table is a grid 
consisting of horizontal rows and vertical 
columns that intersect to form cells. Each cell 
is like a window in which you can insert text, 
numbers, or formulas. 

To create a table, place your cursor where 
you want the table to appear, and choose 
Tables from the Layout menu, then Create. At 
this point, you need to specify the number of 
columns and rows you want in your table. Do 
so and click OK. 

Your screen will change, and a table will 
appear in a separate Table Edit window. Click 
the Close button to return to your document. 
Your document now has a table in it. To enter 
information into the table, click your mouse 
pointer in the cell in which you want to add 
information and begin typing. 

To edit your table's appearance or the infor¬ 
mation within it, you need to enter the Table 
Edit window again. To get there, place the 
cursor inside the table, and choose Tables from 
the Layout menu. Then choose Edit. 

There are several ways to edit a table. 
You can change column width, insert rows 


1 Ka^AL’aka 

Movement 1 

CTRL-HOME, Right Arrow or 
ALT-Right Arrow 

One column to the right 

CTRL-HOME, Left Arrow or 

ALT-Left Arrow 

One column to the left 

CTRL-HOME, END or 

CTRL-HOME, HOME, Right Arrow 

To the last column 

CTRL-HOME, HOME, Left Arrow 

To the first column 

CTRL-HOME, Up Arrow 

To the top of the column 
in the current row 

CTRL-HOME, Down Arrow 

To the bottom of the 
column in the current row 
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or columns, delete rows or columns, and 
format the information in the table or in 
cells of the table. 

To change column width, choose Tables 
from the Layout menu, then choose Edit. Place 
the cursor in the column you want to change 
and press CTRL and the left arrow to decrease 
the width, CTRL and the right arrow to in¬ 
crease the width, or choose Column or Table, 
then Width, and specify a measurement. Click 
OK, then Close. 

To insert a row or a column, place the 
cursor inside the table where you'd like to 
add the row or column. Choose Tables from 
the Layout menu, then Edit, then click the 
Ins. button. An Insert dialog box appears. 
Select Columns or Rows. Select the How 
Many? section, and insert the number of 
columns or rows you want to add. Select ei¬ 
ther Before Cursor Position or After 
Cursor Position to determine where 
the columns or rows will appear. 

Click OK. More columns or rows 
will appear. Now select Close. 

To delete rows or columns, 
place the cursor inside the table. 

Choose Tables from the Layout 
menu, then Edit. Click the Del. 
button. In the Delete dialog box 
that appears, select Columns or 
Rows. In the How Many? section, 
type the number of rows or 
columns you want to delete. Click 
OK and Close. 

To format the information in a 
table, place the cursor in the table, 
choose Tables from the Layout 
menu, then Edit. You now can 
block several rows, columns, or 
cells to format. Choose Cell, Col¬ 
umn, Row, or Table to specify what 
you want to format. Then select the 
formatting options you want. We 
don't have time to cover them all 
here, but they include such things 
as text appearance, size, justifica¬ 
tion, decimal alignment, and row 
margins. When you're finished, 
click OK and Close. 

■ Dressing Up Your Table 

Just as you can dress up columns 
with borders and fills, you can dress 
up your tables, too. You do this with 
the Lines/Fill option in the Table 
Edit dialog box. 
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For example, to add a table border, place 
the cursor in the table, and choose Tables 
from the Layout menu, then choose Edit. 
Select Lines /Fill, then Border/Fill from the 
Table Lines dialog box. Now choose the 
Border Style option. You'll see several bor¬ 
ders to choose from in the Border Styles box. 
Highlight one and choose Select. Then click 
OK and Close until you return to the docu¬ 
ment window. 

To customize your border or your fill, 
choose Border/Fill from the Lines/Fill dialog 
box, then Customize. This lets you change the 
line style, the border color, the fill, or a border 
shadow. 

■ Working With Graphics 

Columns and tables can spice up a docu¬ 
ment and make it look more professional. But 


nothing makes a document more interesting 
than pictures and clip art images; 
WordPerfect makes .working with text and 
graphics easy. 

There are two ways to add a graphic image j 
to a document. First, you can create a j 
graphics box using the style you want and 
then place an image inside it. Second, you can j 
retrieve a clip art image or drawing directly I 
into your document. 

There are eight graphics box styles: Figure 
Box, used for clip art, charts, logos, or draw- j 
ings; Table Box, used for tables; Text Box, 
used to insert things like drop quotes; User 
Box, also used for clip art, drawings, charts, 
and tables; Equation Box, used with mathe- ; 
matical, scientific, or business formulas and 
expressions; Button Box, used with text or 
drawings; Watermark Image Box, which 
prints an image behind the text in 
your document; and Inline Equation 
Box, used to insert an equation in a 
line of regular text. 

Each graphics box style has a 
border, fill, corner style, and line 
color assigned to it. You also can 
create your own graphics box style 
with the border, fill, position, and 
size options you want. 

NOTE: Not all graphics boxes can be 
used in the same way. We'll show you 
how to work with the Figure Box, Table 
Box, Text Box, User Box, Button Box, 
and Watermark Image Box. The Word¬ 
Perfect Help system can help you with 
Equations boxes. 

To add a Figure Box, Table Box, 
Text Box, User Box, or Button Box 
(we'll discuss the Watermark Image 
Box later), place the cursor where 
you want the graphics box to appear. 
From the Graphics menu, choose 
Graphics Boxes, then Create. A 
dialog box will appear. Choose Based 
On Box Style to see a list of box 
styles. Highlight Figure Box, Table 
Box, Text Box, User Box, or Button 
Box and choose Select. 

You now need to tell WordPerfect 
where to find the figure for the 
Figure Box. Select Image, Image On 
Disk, or Text from the Contents pop¬ 
up list. With Image or Image On 
Disk, you must tell WordPerfect 
where the graphic is by typing the 
path and file name of the image in 



This newsletter shows how text and graphics can be 
combined in WordPerfect for DOS. 



The Edit Graphics Box is where you enter the Image 
Editor, select shadows and backgrounds, choose text 
flow options, and add captions to graphics boxes. 
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edit, rotate, and manipulate your graphic image. 


the Filename box, which appears 
after you click the Filename option. 

You also can select the graphics file 
by using the File List or QuickList 
options. (If you entered Text, choose 
Create Text to enter the Text Editor, 
where you type the text you want. To 
exit the Text Editor, choose Close.) 

Click OK when you're finished. 

To retrieve a graphic directly 
into a document, place the cursor 
where you want the image to ap¬ 
pear. From the Graphics menu, 
choose Retrieve Image. Type the 
path and file name of the image in 
the Filename box or select the 
image from the File List or Quick- 
List boxes. Then click OK to insert 
the image in your document. 

NOTE: When you insert an image directly into 
a document, WordPerfect applies the last graphics 
box style to the graphic. 

If you decide you don't like the way a 
graphic looks in your document, you can 
delete it. To do so, select the graphic, press 
DELETE, and choose Yes in the dialog box 
that pops on-screen. You can retrieve a 
graphic that was just deleted by choosing 
Undelete from the Edit menu and then 
choosing Restore. 

■ Editing Graphics Boxes 

You can spice up your graphics boxes by 
changing border styles, adding drop shadows, 
and adding fills. 

To change box lines, double-click in the 
graphics box to open the Edit Graphics Box di¬ 
alog box. Choose the Border/Fill option, then 
select Lines in the next dialog box. Choose 
Select All, highlight a line style to apply to all 
styles, or choose None to remove all the lines. 
Then choose Select. Choose Close and OK until 
you return to your document window. 

To add a drop shadow, double-click in the 
graphics box. Choose the Edit Border/Fill op¬ 
tion, then select Shadow, and pick the type 
you want to use. You can change its color or 
the shadow width as well. Click OK and Close 
until you return to the main document. 

To add a fill to a graphics box, select the box 
you want to edit, choose Border/Fill from the 
Edit menu, then Fill. Choose a Fill Style, click 
Select, then OK and Close until you return to 
the main document. 

Once a graphics box is placed in a docu¬ 
ment, you can move it or edit its size. The 


easiest way to edit the box is to use a mouse. 
To move the box, select it with the mouse, 
and drag it to a new location. To change its 
size, select the box and drag one of its han¬ 
dles until it has a new dimension. If you size 
or move the box by mistake, choose Undo 
from the Edit menu to return it to its original 
location or size. 

■ Editing Images 

When you retrieve an image, you. can use 
the Image Editor to crop, rotate, scale, or ad¬ 
just the image and its color. To enter the 
Image Editor, double-click the mouse pointer 
on an image. This brings up the Edit 
Graphics Box dialog box. Choose the Image 
Editor option. 

You'll want to explore all of the Image 
Editor capabilities by using WordPerfect's 
online help or by experimenting with the 
Image Editor commands and watching how 
they affect the image in your document. 
However, we'll explain a couple of its 
capabilities here. 

To move an image within its graphics 
box without changing the size or position of 
the box, enter the Image Editor and press 
the left arrow, right arrow, up arrow, or 
down arrow keys (or move the vertical and 
horizontal scroll bars) to crop the sides of 
the image. 

To rotate an image inside a graphics box, 
enter the Image Editor and choose Position 
from the Edit menu. Then select Rotate. A 
horizontal axis line appears on your docu¬ 
ment. Drag this line to rotate the image. 
When the Status Box is displayed at the 
bottom of the Image Editor window, you can 


view the degree of rotation as you 
drag the axis line. 

To exit the Image Editor, choose 
Close from the File menu. Then click 
OK in the Edit Graphics Box dialog 
box. Your image will change. 

To add explanatory text to graph¬ 
ics boxes, you can add captions. To 
do this, double-click in the graphics 
box to which you want to add the 
caption, and choose Create Caption 
from the Edit Graphics Box screen. 
You'll enter the Caption Editor. If 
you don't want a Figure Number in 
the caption, press BACKSPACE to 
delete the number style. Type the 
caption text you want. Click OK to 
return to your document. 

H Using Watermarks 

You can use two watermarks at any place in 
your document. The watermarks are specified 
as Watermark A and Watermark B to help you 
tell them apart. There is no difference between 
them, and you can create Watermark B before 
you create Watermark A. 

To create a watermark, place the cursor 
on the page where you want the watermark 
to begin. From the Layout menu, choose 
Header/Footer/Watermark. Then choose 
Watermark A or Watermark B to name your 
watermark. From the dialog box, select the 
pages where you want the watermark to 
appear, and click the Create button to enter 
the Watermark Editor. From the Graphics 
menu, choose Graphics Boxes, then Create. 
Now choose Filename and type the path 
and file name of the image, or select it from 
the File List or QuickList. Click OK. Click 
OK again to return to the Watermark ed¬ 
itor, and select Exit from the File menu to 
return to your document. 

NOTE: A watermark image does not appear in 
the document window. To see the watermark, 
choose Print Preview from the File menu or print 
the document. 

As you practice with these graphical fea¬ 
tures of WordPerfect for DOS 6.0, you'll dis¬ 
cover new things and learn a lot about 
document design. Who knows? Maybe you'll 
discover there's a graphic designer in you 
just screaming to get out—at least on 
evenings and weekends. # 

by Lori Beckmann Johnson 
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Quattro Pro 6.0 

Templates 



This Quattro Pro template, called Mortgage.wb2, helps you 
plan your finances when it's time to buy that new home. 


ff \ | 1 2 3 rich assortment of 
J templates that can 

deal easier. A template 

value, that can be re¬ 
used any time you want to change informa¬ 
tion in the template. For example, there is a 
template that looks like a basic form when 
you view it, yet, when you type information 
into it, calculates how much money you need 
to invest during a child's youth to provide 
college funding when that child is ready to at¬ 
tend college. 

There are several templates that ask you to 
fill in some blanks to get some interesting re¬ 
sults. For example, you can use a Quattro Pro 
template to calculate your mortgage when in¬ 
terest rates change. 

Quattro Pro's templates are spreadsheets 
that have been formatted to look like forms. 
You can use any of the built-in templates, or 
create templates by either modifying existing 
templates or creating new ones. The creation of 
templates is a bit beyond the scope of this 
month's efforts, so we'll focus on making the 
most of Quattro Pro's built-in templates. 

■ Opening Templates 

If you're like most people who performed 
the default installation of Quattro Pro, you 
may not even know that these templates are on 
your PC. You can access these templates with 
just a few mouse clicks. 

Templates look like any Quattro Pro spread¬ 
sheet, except that they are already well- 
formatted. To find a template: 

1. Select Open from the File menu. The Open 
dialog box will appear. 

2. Find and double-click on Quattro Pro's di¬ 
rectory on your hard drive directory. It's 
probably called QPW. 

3. Double-click on Templates to see a list of 
the available templates in the Filename list 
box. If you don't see any files listed, verify 
that you're in the right directory, then in¬ 


stall the templates from your Quattro 
Pro diskettes. 

4. Double-click on the template you want. For 
our example, we'll select Mortgage.wb2. 

Once the selected template is displayed 
on-screen, click on any part of the template 
to see the cells that make up this fancy 
"form." (The template will display for¬ 
matted text and data, without the grid lines 
most of us rely on.) 

Now that we have the Mortgage.wb2 tem¬ 
plate open, let's figure out if we can really af¬ 
ford that new house we'd love to own. 

Before beginning, scroll to the top of the 
template, and click the Highlight button to 
see more emphasis placed on the areas of 
the form that you'll be altering. The High¬ 
light button causes several areas of the 
form to be shaded with yellow. You will fill 
in only the cells that are shaded in yellow, 
letting Quattro Pro do the math in the 
white spaces. 

■ Adding Numbers 

Let's start with your name. Click on the 
yellow area to the far left of the text that 
reads "Your Name." The same text appears 
on the Input Line (located on the lowest 


menu bar), which holds an insertion point 
once you click on it. You always are editing 
whatever is displayed on the Input Line, so 
be careful; you can destroy formulas if you 
edit a cell that contains one. 

Now, try highlighting characters on the 
Input Line to see where they are located on the 
form. With the words "Your Name" on the 
Input Line, type your name. 

Now, click on every yellow space on the 
form. As you proceed, you'll see Quattro Pro 
recalculating your emerging mortgage pay¬ 
ment planning tool. 

After filling in the yellow cells, Quattro 
Pro will give you some important informa¬ 
tion regarding your ability to carry a mort¬ 
gage based on your personal income and 
expenses. You can use any template this way. 
Some of the templates are intended for home 
or small businesses. Remember, you can 
change any of these templates to suit your¬ 
self. It's as simple as changing a spreadsheet; 
that's exactly what these templates are—at¬ 
tractive spreadsheets designed to be used 
again and again. • 

by Robert Mullen 
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Microsoft Word 6.0 



printed index is like 
the Search command 
of an electronic appli¬ 
cation. It helps you 
find information by 
providing an alpha¬ 
betical listing of 
names, topics, and 
keywords with page citations. Indices are 
handy for long documents but very difficult 
to compile. Luckily, Microsoft Word for 
Windows 6.0 lets users create indices with 
point-and-click ease. 


■ Identifying Index Entries 

Word creates simple and complex indices. 
Simple indices list keywords with page num¬ 
bers as follows: 

Tab stops, 151-7 

Complex indices use subheadings, such as: 

Task List 
activating, 58 

NOTE: Before creating an index, make sure the 
document has been proofread, spell checked, and 
laid out as you want it to print. 

■ Marking Entries 

To mark entries for an index: 

1. Highlight the text to be indexed. 

2. Press ALT-SHIFT-X to open the Mark Index 
Entry dialog box. Or, choose Index and 
Tables from the Insert menu, click the Index 
tab, and select Mark Entry. 

3. The text selected for indexing appears in the 
Main Entry box. If you don't like its appear¬ 
ance, you can edit its format. Some sample 
formatting shortcuts include: 

CTRL-SHIFT-P-Change font size 
CTRL-SHIFT-F-Change font 
CTRL-SHIFT->—Increase font to next 
available size 

CTRL-SHIFT-c—Decrease font to next 
available size 

CTRL-SHIFT-A—Create all capital letters 
CTRL-SHIFT-K—Create small capital letters 


Creating An Index 



Microsoft Word has formatting options that 
let you create indices in a variety of styles. 


4. Enter text to be used as a subentry. Apply 
any necessary character formatting. 

5. Choose the page number format and cross- 
reference options. Numbers can be bold or 
italic. When the Page Number Format boxes 
are unmarked, index page numbers appear 
in Normal type. Enter the text to be used as 
a cross-reference, formatting as needed. 

6. Choose Current Page to have the index list the 
current page number for this entry. To specify 
a range of pages as in the following example: 

Fernandez 

Personality Description, 3-5 

enter the "bookmark" name used to tag this 
range of pages. You can do this without 
closing the Mark Index Entry dialog box. 

7. To assign a bookmark, place the cursor at 
the spot to be tagged for the Bookmark, or 
highlight a range of text; press CTRL- 
SHIFT-F5. Enter the Bookmark Name in the 
Bookmark dialog box; this name must begin 
with a letter and contain no more than 40 
letters, numbers, or underscore characters, 
but no spaces or punctuation marks. Click 
on Add when you've named the Bookmark. 
By specifying a Bookmark or "range" of 
pages, you can edit the text. Word will 
know the Bookmark's new location. 

8. Choose Mark to designate text as an index 
entry. The Mark All option tells Word to 
mark identical occurrences of this document 
text as index entries. Word inserts an index 


code field after the marked text. They are 
visible only if you select the paragraph 
icon on the standard toolbar. 


■ Compiling The Index 

After all index entries are marked: 

1. Place the cursor at the point in your doc¬ 
ument where you want the index to ap¬ 
pear. 

2. Select the paragraph icon on the toolbar 
to hide hidden text and field codes. This 
ensures the document repaginates prop¬ 
erly when you direct Word to create the 
index. 

3. Select Index and Tables from the Insert 
Menu. 

4. Click the Index tab. 

5. There are two index types. Choose Indented 
to indent subentries below main entries: 

Fernandez 

Personality Description, 3-5 

Choose Run-In to list subentries on the 
same line as main entries. If you select 
Indented, a Right Align Page Number op¬ 
tion lets you align page numbers with the 
right margin. 

6. Select an Index format from the six built-in 
styles or create a custom format. 

7. Decide how many columns the Index will 
display. If you want an index to match the 
number of columns in the open document, 
set the Columns option to Auto. 

8. Click OK. 

To update an index after adding or deleting 
index entries, click the Paragraph icon to hide 
hidden text and field codes. Place the insertion 
point anywhere in the index to select it. Click 
the right mouse button. When Word's mini¬ 
menu appears, select Update Field. Word auto¬ 
matically repaginates and recompiles the 
index. You also can apply formatting changes 
directly to index text. • 

by Carol S. Holzberg, Ph.D 
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4.0 FOR DOS 


INTERMEDIATE 


QUICK STUDIES 


Lotus 1 -2-3 4.0 

©Functions 



= of the welcome 
features of spread- 
I sheets is the use of 
formulas to perform 
calculations on your 
data. The calculation 
can be as simple as 
adding up the values 
of a range of cells or as complex as deter¬ 
mining the net present value of a series of 
future cash flows. 

Spreadsheets were once the domain of 
number crunchers, but now even the most 
math-anxious user will find it relatively 
simple to enter formulas into Lotus 1-2-3 for 
DOS. A feature that makes it easier is the 
ability to use ©functions, which are built- 
formulas that perform special calculations au¬ 
tomatically, such as finding the average of a 
range of cells or the amount of a periodic pay¬ 
ment needed to pay off a loan. 

You can use an ©function by itself as a for¬ 
mula, combine it with other ©functions and 
formulas, or use it in a macro. The basic format 
of an ©function consists of its name, such as 
@AVG or @PMT, followed by arguments con¬ 
tained within parentheses, which provides the 
data needed to calculate the ©function. 



Lotus 1-2-3 contains dozens of ©functions 
that can be used to help perform spread¬ 
sheet calculations. 

The addition and division are done be¬ 
hind the scenes. If your range contains a 
blank cell, it will not be included when 
calculating the average. 

There are many other ©functions that use 
this same pattern. For example, @MAX calcu¬ 
lates the maximum value in a range of cells, 
@MIN calculates the minimum, @STD calcu¬ 
lates the standard deviation of a list of values, 
and @VAR calculates the population variance of 
a list of values. 


Common ©Functions 

One of the most useful ©functions is @SUM, 
which adds the contents of a range of cells. For 
your formula, enter @SUM and follow it with a 
set of parentheses containing the range of cells 
to sum. For example, you would type: 

@sum(al0..al6) 

rather than (al0+all+al2+al3+al4+al5+al6). 
The range of cells in the argument does not 
need to be continuous; you can use commas to 
separate ranges, such as: 

@sum(bl0..bl3,cl3,dll..l3) 

Another common ©function is @AVG, 
which calculates the average of a range of cells. 
Rather than entering the formula (B16+ 
B17+B18+B19/4), type: @avg(b!6..bl9). 


■ Other ©Functions 

Lotus 1-2-3 contains many mathematical 
©functions that simplify mathematical opera¬ 
tions such as calculating square roots or the co¬ 
sine of an angle. These ©functions use only 
single values or cells and do not accept mul¬ 
tiple cell ranges. Examples of mathematical 
©functions would be @ATAN(G42), which cal¬ 
culates the arc tangent of the value in cell G42, 
or @SQRT(J15), which calculates the positive 
square root of the value in cell J15. 

One convenient mathematical ©function is 
@ROUND(x,n), which rounds the value X to a 
specified number of places N. If you enter N as 
a positive number, it rounds to the right of the 
decimal; entering it as a negative rounds to the 
left of the decimal. Assume the cell D14 con¬ 
tained the value 2499.19. The formula 
@R0UND(D14,1) would round the value to 
2499.20. The formula @ROUND(D14,-l) would 
round it to 2500.00. 


Lotus also contains database ©functions 
that perform calculations on selected 
records in a database table, date and time, 
financial, logical, special, and string ©func¬ 
tions, as well as other mathematical and 
statistical ©functions. 

You can expand the power of ©functions 
by using more than one within a formula, 
referred to as nesting ©functions. As an ex¬ 
ample, assume cells B10..B13 contain the 
numbers 12,15,17, and 16. In cell B14, you 
have the formula @AVG(B10..B13), which 
averages the contents of the four cells and 
returns the value of 15. In cell B15, you 
could round the average by entering: 

@round(@avg(bl0..bl3),-l) 

which returns the rounded average value of 20. 

■ Functional Tips 

Because @SUM is used so often, there is a 
shortcut icon on the Smartlcon strip on the 
right side of your screen. To calculate the sum 
of a range of cells, position your cursor in the 
cell to contain the formula, and click on the 
@SUM icon (1+2=3) to insert the formula. 

Rather than typing the name of an ©func¬ 
tion, you can type @ and press F3 to display a 
list of all the ©functions. Initially, they will be 
displayed horizontally; press F3 again for a full 
screen view of the list. Highlight the ©function 
you want, and press ENTER to insert the 
©function name along with an open paren¬ 
thesis, then enter your arguments and a 
closing parenthesis. 

For a list of all the ©functions and a brief de¬ 
scription of what they are used for, press FI to 
enter the Help feature. Then select ©Function 
Index to display the list in alphabetical order. 

Spreadsheet formulas are much easier to 
enter when you take advantage of ©functions. 
You'll soon be wondering how you could func¬ 
tion without them! • 

by Diane Walkowiak 
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QUICK STUDIES 


ADVANCED 


Ami Pro 3.0 



Using Revision Marking Mode 


'hen writing reports and 
stories, we often ask 
someone to edit or proof¬ 
read them. If we give 
them a hard copy, they 
mark it up, and we have 
to make changes to the 
document. If we let them 
edit the document on computer, it's often hard 
to tell what they changed. 

Lotus Development Corp.'s Ami Pro 3.0 
for Windows has some great features that 
let you track editing revisions to your docu¬ 
ments, making the editing process easier 
and clearer. 



Revision Marking 
mode lets you track 
insertions and 
deletions. In this 
document, insertions 
were marked in blue, 
double-underlined 
text. Deletions were 
marked in red, strike¬ 
through text. All lines 
with revisions had 
revision bars in the 
left margin. 


■ Revision Marking 

Revision Marking in Ami Pro lets you 
record insertions and deletions made to a doc¬ 
ument, headers, footnotes, and text in tables 
and frames. By changing to Revision Marking 
mode, Ami Pro automatically marks insertions 
and deletions as they are made. 

To start Revision Marking mode, open 
the document you want to edit. From the 
Tools menu, choose the Revision Marking 
option. Click the box to the left of the Mark 
Revisions option, placing an X in it. Then 
click OK. Ami Pro will display Rev (for 
Revision Marking) in the status bar at the 
bottom of the screen. 

When you type or delete information, 
Ami Pro keeps track of it by changing the 
color and/or style of the text you add and 
striking through and/or changing the color 
of deleted text. You can reset the color and 
attribute effects for insertions and deletions 
by choosing Revision Marking from the 
Tools menu and clicking the Options 
button. The Revision Marking Options 
dialog box will appear. 

Choose how you want insertions and 
deletions displayed by selecting options in 
the Mark Insertions As and Mark Deletions 
As boxes. Your choices for insertions in¬ 
clude: No attribute, which keeps the text 
the same and makes it difficult to tell what 
was inserted; Bold; Italic; Underline; 
Double Underline; and Color. Your choices 


for deletions include: No attribute, which 
displays the deleted text the same as the 
original text and makes it difficult to tell it's 
been deleted; Strikethrough, which puts a 
line through the deleted text; Overstrike 
Character, which displays the character you 
type in the box behind this option over any 
text you delete; and Color. 

You also can display a character in the 
margin on any lines that contain insertions or 
deletions. You do this in the Revision Marks 
In Margin box at the bottom of the Revision 
Marking Options dialog box. In this box, you 
can opt not to have marks in the margins, re¬ 
vision bars (a vertical line) in the margin, or 
Revision Character (any character you type 
in the box behind this option) in the margin. 
You also can choose the position in the 
margin where you want your character dis¬ 
played. Your options are left, right, and 
Rt/Left, which displays marking in the right 
margin on right-hand pages and the left 
margin on left-hand pages. 

When you're done, click OK to return to the 
Revision Marking dialog box. Select the Mark 
Revisions box to enter Revision Marking mode 
and click OK. 

NOTE: Ami Pro marks frames that you insert 
with a + sign and frames that you delete with an X. 
The program only marks frames that you insert or 
delete; it doesn't mark frames for which you change 
the frame layout or scaling. Ami Pro also doesn't 
mark paragraph style changes. 


■ Selecting Revisions 

When the editing process is complete, you 
can review, accept, or cancel the changes. To 
do this, choose Revision Marking from the 
Tools menu to open the Revision Marking box. 
To implement all the changes made to the doc¬ 
ument, click the Accept All Rev button. To 
undo all of the changes to the document, click 
the Cancel All Rev button. To review each 
change before it is accepted or canceled, 
choose the Review Rev option. 

If you choose Review Rev, Ami Pro checks 
for insertions and deletions. When it selects an 
insertion or deletion, it displays a Review 
Revisions Marking dialog box. You need to ac¬ 
cept, cancel, or skip the revision by clicking the 
respective buttons in this box. 

When revisions are canceled, they disappear 
from the document. When they're accepted, 
their attributes and/or colors change to match 
that of the text around it. 

As you experiment with the Revision 
Marking options, you'll think of all sorts of 
uses for them—especially if you've been 
making the same editing marks on some¬ 
one's text for months. By letting them review 
your changes, chances are good that they'll 
catch on. • 

by Lori Beckmann Johnson 
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5.0 FOR WIN 


ADVANCED 


QUICK STUDIES 


Microsoft Excel 5.0 

Customizing Toolbars 



mands more than others' 

mands on them. 

Fortunately, Excel lets you customize its 
toolbars to give you access to your most-used 
commands. 

You can display any of the built-in toolbars 
that come with Excel, customize them to in¬ 
clude the buttons you use most, and create 
new toolbars and custom buttons that carry 
out commands you program them to do. 
What's more, once you change toolbars, Excel 
automatically saves them so they're available 
the next time you use the program. 

■ Displaying Toolbars 

When you open Excel, the program displays 
the Standard toolbar, which is directly beneath 
the menu commands, and the Formatting 
toolbar, which is beneath the Standard toolbar. 

When you're working with certain features, 
Excel displays additional toolbars. For ex¬ 
ample, when you're working with a chart, the 
Chart toolbar appears. 

Excel has 11 toolbars besides the Standard 
and Formatting toolbars. These include the 
TipWizard toolbar (which displays tips while 
you're using Excel), the Workgroup toolbar 
(which helps you find, route, and send files to 
co-workers), and the Microsoft toolbar (which 
lets you switch between Microsoft applications). 

To display these toolbars, choose the 
Toolbars command from the View menu. A 
Toolbars box appears on-screen, letting you se¬ 
lect the toolbars you want to display by 
placing an X in the box in front of their names. 

NOTE: To display a shortcut menu for showing, 
hiding, and customizing toolbars, click the right 
mouse button on any toolbar. 

■ Moving Toolbars 

You can display toolbars in two ways: 
floating or docked along the edges of the 
application window. Floating toolbars can 


be displayed anywhere on an application 
menu. To change between a docked toolbar 
and a floating toolbar, double-click the 
toolbar's background. 

Toolbars are moved by clicking on the back¬ 
ground and dragging the toolbar to a new lo¬ 
cation. If the toolbar is a docked toolbar, it will 
stick to the sides of the application as you drag 
your mouse pointer. Release the mouse button 
when the toolbar is located where you want it. 

■ Customizing Toolbars 

To create a new toolbar, choose Toolbars 
from the View menu to open the Toolbars di¬ 
alog box. In the Toolbar Name text box, type a 
name for the toolbar, and click the New 
button. A blank toolbar with your title on it 
appears with a Customize dialog box. To 
create buttons on the new toolbar, drag but¬ 
tons from the dialog box to the new toolbar. 
(To see more button options in the Customize 
box, choose different categories.) 

To customize an existing toolbar, you can 
add or delete toolbar buttons. To add buttons, 
click the Customize button in the Toolbars 
dialog box, or choose Customize from the 
shortcut menu. The Customize dialog box will 
open. Drag buttons from the Customize dialog 
box to the toolbar. 

To delete a button, make sure the Cus¬ 
tomize dialog box is open. Then drag the 
button you want to delete off the toolbar and 
anywhere on-screen (except over another 
toolbar). The button will disappear. 


You can display several 
toolbars at once. 

Floating toolbars appear 
anywhere on-screen, and 
docked toolbars appear 
along the edges. To open 
a toolbar shortcut menu, 
click the right mouse 
button while pointing 
at a toolbar. 

To rearrange buttons, open the Customize 
dialog box. With the box open, drag the button 
to its new position on the toolbar. 

IS Changing Button Images 

You also can change the image on a toolbar 
button by copying an existing button image to 
another button. To do this, click the 
Customize button in the Toolbars dialog box. 
With the dialog box open, select the button 
with the image that you want to copy. Choose 
Copy Button Image from the Edit menu. Then 
select the button where you want the image 
placed, and choose the Paste Button Image 
from the Edit menu. 

To create your own image using the Button 
Editor, choose the button with the image you 
want to change. Open the Button shortcut 
menu by clicking the right mouse button, and 
select Edit Button Image. Use the options in 
the Edit Button Image dialog box to change the 
image's appearance, and click OK. 

If you make a mistake and want to reset a 
built-in toolbar to its original configuration, 
choose Toolbars from the View menu. In the 
Toolbars dialog box, select the toolbar you 
want to reset, and click the Reset button. 
Don't be afraid of making mistakes. By 
changing and creating toolbars that match the 
way you work with Excel, you can only 
improve your productivity. • 

by Lori Beckmann Johnson 
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BEYOND THE BASICS 


Using Multiple Configurations 


D oes more than one person 
use your computer? Do 
you have to use a boot 
diskette (a diskette with DOS 
system files) to start your machine 
because a program has a conflict 
with your memory manager? If you 
ever need to start your machine 
with a different configuration, MS- 
DOS and PC DOS can solve your 
dilemma with multiple configura¬ 
tion startups. 

Programs have differing needs 
regarding environment space, 
number of files, and other features. 
Having a choice how your machine configures 
itself on startup is an efficient way of using 
your system's resources. Multiple configura¬ 
tions are especially handy on machines loaded 
with games or computer-aided design pro¬ 
grams that demand special settings. 

When your machine starts or is rebooted 
with a warm boot (pressing the CTRL-ALT- 
DEL keys), it looks in the Config.sys file to find 
what hardware device drivers to use, files 
(Files=) and buffers (Buffers=) information, and 
the command processor to use (usually 
Shell=Command.com) once DOS is loaded. 
(Device drivers help the PC and attached hard¬ 
ware devices communicate. See "Device Drivers 
Ease Hardware Additions" in this issue.) 

After reading Config.sys, the command 
processor executes its first task, looking for the 
Autoexec.bat file. Here you might load memory- 
resident and / or other drivers into high memory. 
In either case, there may be no need to load each 
program or driver every time. 

■ Confirming Config.sys 
Commands 

You have some control over what loads 
from Config.sys. By pressing the F8 key when 
the "Starting MS-DOS" message displays 
during startup, you can force Config.sys to 
prompt you with a "Yes" or "No" [Y,N] be¬ 
fore loading any command. Each command 
line in the Config.sys file displays consecu¬ 
tively and is followed by a prompt. For ex¬ 
ample, when DOS reaches the DOS=High 
command, it displays: 

DOS=High [Y,N] 



To accept the com¬ 
mand, type y for Yes; to by¬ 
pass the command, type n for No. After 
finishing with Config.sys, DOS prompts you 
by displaying: 

Process AUTOEXEC.BAT [Y,N] 

In this instance, pressing y for Yes executes 
the entire batch file, while a n for No bypasses 
Autoexec.bat altogether. 

Selecting Yes and No for loading or not 
loading a command works with specific tasks, 
such as troubleshooting, but is limited since 
there is no flexibility to change any of the com¬ 
mand lines. With the latest versions of PC DOS 
(from IBM) and MS-DOS (from Microsoft), a 
single Config.sys file can contain multiple 
system configurations. 

NOTE: Before making any changes to your 
current Config.sys and Autoexec.bat files, it is 
imperative to back these files up on a system 
diskette. For detailed instructions on creating 
this insurance diskette, see "In Case of Emer¬ 
gency, Grab Bootable Diskette!" in this issue. 

■ The Startup Menu 

To use multiple configurations, you first must 
define a startup menu. The startup menu con¬ 
sists of a configuration block for each configu¬ 
ration you want. At the beginning of each 
configuration block is a block header—a name 
surrounded by square brackets ([ ]). Each config¬ 
uration block contains the Config.sys commands 
for starting your machine. For example, the 


following lines define a startup menu 
in a single Config.sys file with two 
different configurations: 

[menu] 

menuitem=Ansi 
menuitem=No_Ansi 

[ansi] 

files=40 
buffers=20 

device=C: \ DOS\ ansi.sys 
[no_ansi] 
files=60 
buffers=10 

In this example, you can start your machine 
with or without Ansi.sys loaded. (The Ansi.sys 
file lets you control DOS environment attrib¬ 
utes such as the prompt, screen colors, and key¬ 
board commands.) Notice there are different 
files and buffers values in each configuration. 

When your machine starts with this Config. 
sys file, the menu in Figure 1 will appear. 

In this example, we chose "1. Ansi" from the 
menu. DOS runs the commands in the [ansi] 
configuration block. If we had selected "2. 
No_Ansi," DOS runs the commands in that 
configuration block. 

■ Startup Menu Definitions 

A menu block may contain any of the fol¬ 
lowing commands: 

• MENUITEM—Defines a menu item. A 
menuitem may consist of the item and, option¬ 
ally, the text associated with that item. 
Descriptive text is separated from the menu- 
item by a comma. 

The following keywords are reserved and 
cannot be used for menu items: 

CON Keyboard and display 

PRN System list device, usually a parallel 

port 

AUX Auxiliary device, usually a serial 

port 

CLOCKS System real-time clock 
NUL Bit-bucket device 

A:-Z: Drive letters 

COM1 First serial port 

COM2-4 Second serial port, etc. 

LPT1 First parallel port 

LPT2-3 Second parallel port, etc. 
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MS-DOS 6 Startup Menu 

or IBM DOS Startup Menu 

1. Ansi 

1. Ansi 

2. No_Ansi 

2 No Ansi 



Enter a choice: 1 

Figure 1. 


• MENUDEFAULT—This is an optional com¬ 
mand that defines the default configuration. 
When DOS displays the startup menu, the de¬ 
fault menu item is highlighted. Its menu 
number automatically displays after the "Enter 
a choice:" prompt. If you do not specify an 
item, the default is set to the first item. 
Menudefault also can have a time-out value as¬ 
signed to it from 0 to 90 seconds. 

• MENUCOLOR—This is an optional com¬ 
mand that sets the background and text 
colors for the startup menu. 

• SUBMENU—Shows a menu item that 
branches to another menu block with 
additional choices. 

• NUMLOCK (MS-DOS only)—Defines 
whether the NUM LOCK key is on after your 
computer starts. 

• INCLUDE—Combines contents of one con¬ 
figuration block with another. 

■ The [common] Block 

In most instances, there are command lines 
common to all or some of your configuration 
blocks. Instead of repeating identical lines in 
each configuration block, DOS lets you com¬ 
bine these commands under one configura¬ 
tion block heading named [common], DOS 
carries out each command line that resides 
beneath this block name for every configura¬ 
tion defined in Config.sys. You can have as 
many [common] blocks as you want. DOS 
executes them in the order they appear. Some 
applications add commands to your 
Config.sys when you install them, so you 
may want to place a [common] block at the 
end of your Config.sys file even if you don't 
plan on using it. 

■ Building Multiple Files 

It is best to do some planning as to how you 
want your Config.sys file to work. This makes 
your multiple configuration easier to understand 
and more efficient. When planning what to put 
into Config.sys, look for the specific needs of 
your users, and design Config.sys to suit those 
needs. Some factors to consider might be: 

• Not everyone may need network access. 


Some programs re¬ 
quire EMS (expanded 
memory). 

Some programs have 
special environment 
requirements. 


Following is an example Config.sys file that 
uses all of the commands discussed so far: 

[menu] 

menuitem=Windows, Load Configuration for 
Windows 

menuitem=network, Start Logon to Network 
menuitem=nw, Load Configuration for 
Network and Windows 
menuitem=bob, Bob's Personal Configuration 
menuitem=jane, Jane's Personal Configuration 
menucolor=7,l 
menudefault=nw,15 

[common] 

device=c: \ himem.sys 
dos=high 
files=60 
buffers=10 

devicehigh=c: \ dos\ driver.sys 
numlock=off (MS-DOS only) 

[windows] 

set path=c: \ ;c: \ windows;c: \ dos 
device=c: \ dos \ emm386.exe noems 

[network] 

set path=c: \ network;c: \ dos 
lastdrive=z 

device=c: \ network \ network, sy s 
jnw] 

include=windows 

include=network 

set path=c: \ dos;c: \ network;c: \ windows 
[bob] 

path=c:\dos;c:\dbms 
device=c: \ dos \ emm386.exe 4096 
shell=c:\command.com /p /e:1024 
[jane] 

path=c:\dos;c:\wp 
submenu=jane2, 

Network and Word 
Processing 

[jane2] 

include=network 
include=jane 

[common] 


Based on our example, at startup the 
Config.sys menu displays the screen in Figure 
2 with menu items to select from. 

In our example Config.sys file, below the 
[menu] block header are the menuitems for 
each configuration from which we want to be 
able to work. After each configuration block 
name is the description that displays, in nu¬ 
merical sequence, from the startup menu. 

In this example, we added the menucolor 
and named a menudefault configuration block. 
The menucolor command changes the back¬ 
ground to 1 (royal blue), and the text appears as 
7 (white.) For menudefault (menuitem=nw,15), 
we want to load the network configuration with 
the Windows configuration and allow approxi¬ 
mately 15 seconds to decide on a different selec¬ 
tion. In the menuitem "nw", the configuration 
block uses the INCLUDE command to combine 
the menuitems "network" and "windows". The 
set path command sets a path to DOS, 
Windows, and the Network directory. 

[common] 

The [common] block configuration contains 
commands used in each configuration. In our 
example, the [common] configuration block is 
first because we want to use extended 
memory, and the device Himem.sys must be 
loaded before other commands. 

[bob] 

In the menuitem "bob", we set the path to 
include DOS and a database directory and 
loaded the DOS 386ems.exe (expanded 
memory) program reserving 4096KB of 
memory for applications. We also added the 
"Shell" and increased the default environment 
size of 256 bytes to 1,024 bytes. 

[jane] 

In the menuitem "jane", the path is set to 
DOS and a word processing directory. As an 
additional choice, within the menuitem [jane], 
there is a submenu command, [jane2], that 


MS-DOS 6 Startup Menu or IBM DOS Startup Menu 


1. Load Configuration for Windows 

2. Start Logon to Network 

3. Load Configuration for Network and Windows 

4. Bob's Personal Configuration 

5. Jane's Personal Configuration 

Enter a choice: 1 Time remaining: 15 


Figure 2. 
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branches to that menu configuration block of¬ 
fering another choice if there is a need to logon 
to the network. The submenu uses the IN¬ 
CLUDE command to accomplish this task. To 
return to the main menu from any submenu, 
press the BACKSPACE key. 

[common] 

We added an additional [common] menu- 
item to let any new programs append to our 
Config.sys file and make the new command 
common to all of the configurations. 

■ Testing Config.sys 

If you are satisfied that the new Config.sys 
file is set up as you want it, it is time to put it 
to the test. Warm boot (CTRL-ALT-DEL) your 
computer, and the startup menu should ap¬ 
pear. To properly test your new menu, it is 
best to select each menu item sequentially, see 
if it works properly, then reboot and check the 
next menu item. 

If your machine hangs up during any of the 
test cycles, hold down the F8 key (as described 
earlier), and respond by selecting "N" when 
you reach the guilty party. It may take a few 
tries, but you'll eventually find the line causing 
the problem. 

Many users set menudefault incorrectly 
when building multiple configurations. When 
using menudefault, do not use a descriptor 
text. In the example, menudefault is: 

menudefault=nw,15 

If you include the descriptor text, DOS sees 
this as a time out and, since it is non-numeric 
text, the startup menu will not display. The fol¬ 
lowing menudefault is incorrect: 

menudefault=nw, Load Configuration for 
Network and Windows,15 

To use either the MemMaker or RamBoost 
memory programs with a multiple configu¬ 
ration system, you must create separate con¬ 
figuration files for each. Complete 
instructions on how to do this are in your 
DOS manual. A memory manager must be 
installed before any program can load into 
high memory. It must always precede any 
"Loadhigh" or other upper memory call 
when loading a device. 

■ Multiplying Autoexec.bat Files 

Once you are satisfied that your Config.sys 
file is working properly, you'll probably want 
DOS to carry out commands specific to the 



A well-thought- 
out multiple 
configuration 
system can be 
a problem solver. 


configuration in your selective Config.sys. 
Using IF and GOTO, you can branch to sub¬ 
routines in your Autoexec.bat file to carry out 
routines for starting programs, setting paths, 
or any other command used for starting or 
running an application. 

The definitions for multiple configuration 
Autoexec.bat files are different from 
Config.sys. The command goto %config% tells 
Autoexec.bat to look for labels that correspond 
to the configuration blocks in your Config.sys. 
Labels are similar to block headers in 
Config.sys, but brackets are replaced by colons. 

NOTE: Any program common to all configura¬ 
tions should be loaded before branching. The fol¬ 
lowing lines load SmartDrv.exe before 
branching: 

loadhigh c: \ dos \ smartdrv.exe 

goto %config% 

This assures you that Smartdrve.exe is ac¬ 
tive before moving into your application. 

The next example is an Autoexec.bat file that 
relates to the example Config.sys in this article. 


@echo off 
els 

c:\dos\smartdrv.exe_ 
prompt $P$G 

rem the next command matches our menu 
selection in config.sys 
goto %config% 

:Windows 
cd\ windows 

rem this starts the logon batch file 

:Network 

c:\network\logon 

rem this starts the logon batch file then after 

logon starts Windows 

:NW 

c:\network\logon 

c:\windows\win 

:Bob 

loadhigh c: \ drivers \ monitor.exe 
loadhigh c: \ dos \ mouse 
c:\dbms\base 

:Jane 

loadhigh c:\dos\mouse 
c: \ drivers \ wpdrvr.exe 
c: \ wordproc\ wproc.exe 

:Jane2 

loadhigh c: \ dos \ mouse 
c: \ drivers \ wpdrvr.exe 
c:\network\logon 

Each label is preceded with a colon. As de¬ 
scribed earlier, label names are the same as 
configuration block headers in Config.sys. 

Starting at the first line in Autoexec.bat, the 
@echo keeps the command lines from dis¬ 
playing (using an prevents commands i 
from displaying). 

Since we want to use the Smartdrv.exe disk 
caching program, it is loaded before 
branching. Next we establish our DOS com¬ 
mand prompt display ($P = \ and $G = >). 
Using GOTO and IF statements for branching 
into subroutines gives you a great deal of flexi¬ 
bility in designing how the computer interacts 
with the user. 

A well-thought-out multiple configuration 
system can be a problem solver. By virtually 
having a custom configuration for each user, 
many of the problems normally associated with 
this situation are reduced, if not eliminated. • 

by Richard F. Huber 
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download the new BIOS code and perform the 
upgrade themselves. 

Near the CPU is a bank of socketed 
memory chips, called the external cache. This 
cache, also known as an L2 cache, could be as 
small as 64 kilobytes (KB), though most sys¬ 
tems like our 60 megahertz (MHz) IBM 
ValuePoint Pentium have 256KB cache. Some 
high performance systems have as much as 
512KB cache. Your system's BIOS settings 
stored in CMOS memory can disable or en¬ 
able your system's cache; if your system has 
external cache memory, make sure it's en¬ 
abled in your CMOS. 

There are two types of cache, a write- 
through cache or a write-back cache. (Most 
notebooks omit a cache for economic and 
power considerations.) A write-through cache 
constantly updates the cache to match system 
memory, whereas a write-back cache does not 
always update the cache. If the CPU needs 


data, it will look to the cache. In a write- 
through cache, where memory is constantly 
updated, the CPU will more likely find the 
data it needs. 

If the cache is write-back, the CPU updates 
it to match system memory if it doesn't find 
the data. This type of cache is faster because it 
does not require the CPU to constantly update 
the cache, robbing your applications 
of valuable CPU cycles. 

■ The Nervous 
System 

If the motherboard is the spine 
of the computer, the bus is the nervous 
system. A bus is a bunch of wires, or signal 
paths, that are grouped together so that data 
can be transmitted among the CPU, system 
memory, and peripherals. Simply stated, a bus 
is a method of transferring data back and forth 
from the CPU to the rest of the system on a 
wide scale. The cache memory, for example, is 
on the CPU's local bus—a direct connection to 
the CPU for fastest access. 

Your PC probably has the ISA bus, or 
Industry Standard Architecture, which was 
introduced by IBM with the original PC and 
became just that—an industry standard. The 
ISA slots provide spaces where you can in¬ 
stall peripherals like sound cards, internal 
fax/modems, and disk controllers. The ISA 
bus provides a 16-bit data path, which was 
fine for the 16-bit 8088, the original CPUs 
used by IBM. 

But today's middle-of-the-road, 66MHz 
486DX2 processors are 32-bit, and the Pentium 
machines process data 64 bits at a time. 
Strapping a Pentium to an ISA bus is like drop¬ 
ping a Ferrari engine inside a Volkswagen Bug 
chassis—just about everything is connected to 
the bus, and the bus is a huge bottleneck for 
the CPU. So why are we still stuck with ISA 
bus architecture? Backwards compatibility— 
the same reason why many of us are running 
16-bit DOS. This, however, is something that 
OS/2 Warp and Windows 95, both 32-bit oper¬ 
ating systems, hope to change. 

IBM was hoping it could dictate the stan¬ 
dards to the industry again when it an¬ 
nounced the MicroChannel bus. MicroChannel 
was a 32-bit bus running at 8MHz, but 


T he backbone of your PC is something 
you probably know little about, yet it 
orchestrates your memory, CPU, pe¬ 
ripherals, I/O ports, graphics, video, and 
sound. It's your motherboard, and it's time 
you learned about your PC's center of ac¬ 
tivity. 


■ The Spine 

The motherboard is the main circuit 
board in your computer, a mass of connec¬ 
tions and support chips that organize your 
computer's activities, and is made up of 
many discreet sections that perform dif¬ 
ferent tasks. Your system's brain, the cen¬ 
tral processing unit (CPU), is the most 
important part of the motherboard. The CPU is 
the wafer of silicon with millions of transistors 
that perform the billions of calculations your 
software requires. If you purchased your com¬ 
puter in the last three years, chances are your 
CPU sits in a zero insertion force (ZIF) socket. 
The socket has a lever that clamps the CPU 
pins in place, and when you release 
the lever, the CPU can be removed 
easily. 

Some motherboards have an 
empty socket—if it's a 486 motherboard, 
chances are it's for an Intel Overdrive CPU 
or a floating point CPU (487, for the 486SX 
series of CPUs without floating point proces¬ 
sors). Other high-end motherboards, like the 
M54Pe from Micronics, support another 
Pentium CPU for SMP, or symmetric multi¬ 
processing. Operating systems such as OS/2 
support dual processors, and applications 
that take advantage of SMP architecture can 
use the second CPU when the first is busy— 
dramatically increasing through-put. SMP 
designs are, for now, restricted to network 
servers or high-end graphics workstations 
due to the cost. 

Your motherboard also has a BIOS (Basic 
Input/Output System) chip. The BIOS soft¬ 
ware controls your system's basic configura¬ 
tion, like the size of your hard drive and your 
disk boot sequence. The system configuration 
is kept in CMOS memory, which is powered 
by a rechargeable battery on the motherboard. 
Newer BIOS setups are flash-updatable, which 
means as revisions are released, users can 
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MicroChannel was a proprietary system that 
did not support older ISA cards. Few hard¬ 
ware companies licensed MicroChannel from 
IBM, and it died a quick death even though 
IBM only recently officially killed off 
MicroChannel machines. 

The first answer to MicroChannel 
was the EISA, or Extended Industry 
Standard Architecture, 32-bit bus. 

The EISA bus runs at 8MHz and is 
backwards compatible with ISA slots. 

EISA, however, didn't catch on as 
well as local bus solutions because a 
local bus runs at CPU speed (which 
was 33MHz when the standard was 
adopted), rather than the 8MHz 
EISA/ISA bus speed. 

That's where VESA, the Video 
Electronics Standards Association, a 
consortium of PC manufacturers, 
tablished the VESA local-bus (VL- 
bus) design and promulgated this 
new "standard" 32-bit bus. The VL- 
bus uses the CPU's local bus, and is not con¬ 
stricted by the ISA 16-bit data path. VL-bus 
runs at the CPU clock speed, which is gener¬ 
ally 33MHz. Local bus cards have direct access 
to memory and can use a burst mode (sending 
a burst of data theoretically as fast as 133MB 
per second, but in practice much slower) to im¬ 
prove performance. EISA cards, even with 
their 32-bit data path, suffered with a theoret¬ 
ical maximum of 33MB per second because of 
its slower 8MHz bus speed. 

Even though VL-bus cards were incompat¬ 
ible with ISA cards, they worked relatively 
well together on the same motherboard. The 
VL-bus specifications were not strictly estab¬ 
lished from the outset, so VL-bus card de¬ 
signers created cards that were incompatible 
with motherboard VL-bus implementations. 
These problems have largely been solved. 

It was during this period of VL-bus design 
instability that Intel set its own standard, the 
Peripheral Component Interconnect bus 
(PCI). Intel learned from VESA's growing 
pains and designed the PCI specifications. Intel 
also put its marketing muscle behind the PCI 
bus, touting its 32-bit solution as designed for 
its new Pentium processor. Despite this, PCI 
and VL-bus systems are very similar in perfor¬ 
mance, according to Chris Czomba of 
Micronics technical support. PCI, however, is a 
platform-independent design, and will show 
up in Power PC (based on the Motorola RISC 
CPU) and DEC Alpha systems. VESA will 


Micronics' M54Pe Pentium pro¬ 
cessor upgrade offers up to 512MB 
memory capacity for file servers 
and workstations. 


promote its new VL-bus 2.0 as an even faster 
data path, but VL-bus designs are increasingly 
associated with 486 motherboards, while state- 
of-the-art Pentium motherboards are PCI. 

Intel used PCI as an opportunity to establish 
the Plug-and-Play standard. Installing IBM 
PC-compatible peripherals has become an 
exercise in frustration, with conflicting IRQs, 
DMAs, and I/O settings. Due to the inherent 
limitation of the PC architecture—inherited 
from the IBM PC XT design—users managed 
these settings themselves, first by manually 
setting jumpers, then by software. The Plug- 
and-Play standard is supposed to automate the 
process with "smart" peripheral cards and a 
Plug-and-Play-aware BIOS. The cards request 
certain IRQ settings, and the BIOS, having kept 
track of all IRQs in the system, would assign a 
free IRQ to the new card. So far, certain PCI 
plug-and-play cards have appeared, but their 
ISA counterparts—which include sound cards, 
network interfaces, and ISA SCSI adapters— 
have only begun to appear. But according to 
AMI's Customer Support Manager Chuck 
Sanor, PCI plug and play "works fine; you can 
take a PCI card, plug it in, and go." 

■ Memory 

Your system RAM occupies a good deal of 
real estate on your motherboard. Older 
systems have DIP memory, which are simply 
sockets in which you plug memory chips. 
Later, 30-pin SIMMs made installing memory 


much easier. (Single in-line memory modules 
are memory chips on a small circuit board.) 
Memory now comes in two configurations, 30- 
pin and 72-pin SIMMs, and in two flavors, 
parity and non-parity. 

Most later systems, including 
Pentium systems, have 72-pin 
SIMMs. The 30-pin SIMMs handle 
eight data bits at the same time, 
while 72-pin SIMMs handle 32 data 
bits, resulting in a wider and faster 
memory path. 

"Thirty-pin SIMMs are too slow 
for the high-performance systems," 
Micronics' Czomba says. Parity 
memory is a little more expensive 
because there is an extra ninth bit of 
memory used to detect memory er¬ 
rors. According to Bill Matson of 
Autotime Corp., most systems come 
with non-parity memory but will 
support parity memory. 

■ The Extremities 

Your system needs a way to interface with 
the outside world. You likely have a parallel { 
port and two serial ports. Newer systems have 
an EPP (enhanced parallel port) for faster data j 
throughput, and a 16550 UART, or Universal 
Asynchronous Receiver/Transmitter, which is 
the chip that manages the data coming 
through the serial ports. 

The original UART used on the PC was the 
8250, which was followed by the slightly 
more advanced 16540; both contain a rela¬ 
tively small data buffer. The 8250 was suffi¬ 
cient for 9600 bits per second (bps) modems, 
and the 16540 reaches its limit with 14,400bps 
modems. With faster 28.8Kbps modems, how- I 
ever, the 16550 UART is the only choice. If 
you want to upgrade your UARTs (run 
Microsoft's Msd.exe to determine what UART 
your system contains), you can pull the 16540 
and replace it with a 16550, if your present 
UARTs are socketed. Internal modems usu¬ 
ally come with 16550 UARTs. You also can 
buy an I/O (input/output) card with the 
newer UARTs. 

Your serial and parallel ports can either be 
located on the motherboard or an I/O card. 

The motherboard may contain your serial 
ports, parallel port, disk controller (which 
manages your floppy disk and hard drives), 
and graphics card. For instance, our IBM 
PS/ValuePoint has an integrated on-board 
ATI Graphics Ultra Pro, IDE disk interface, 
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high-speed serial ports, and a standard par¬ 
allel port; the Micronics Pentium M54P has an 
EIDE disk controller and serial/parallel 
ports built in the motherboard. This has the 
benefit of leaving the PCI and ISA slots free 
for other cards. 


Other systems might have the serial and 
parallel ports and disk controller on an ISA 
card, though newer systems are more likely 
to use a VL-bus or PCI card for the I/O; the 
latest cards feature Enhanced IDE (EIDE) 
controllers. Your disk controller handles 


input and output to your diskette and hard 
drives. Your computer's disk subsystem is 
likely based on IDE (Integrated Drive 
Electronics) technology, a low-cost but slower 
design to handle two hard drives. File servers 
and more powerful desktops may have SCSI 



— External Cache 

Residing on the motherboard itself, 
the external cache also stores data 
recently used by the CPU. Data re¬ 
trieval is much tester than RAM. 

— Central Processing Unit (CPU) 

The ’brain'of your computer, this chip 
handles all of your computer's processing 
functions. The CPU sits on a Zero 
Insertion Force (ZIF) socket, which allows 
for the easy removal of the CPU. 

Internal Cache 

High-speed memory chips built into the 
CPU. Data recently used by the CPU is 
stored here; foe internal cache is the first 
place foe CPU looks when it needs to re¬ 
trieve data. Data retrieval from the inter¬ 
nal cache is tester than from the external 
cache or RAM. 


Input/Output Ports - 

I/O Ports allow the computer 
to exchange data with external 
devices such as external 
modems or printers. Information 
travels to and from the serial and 
parallel ports much slower than 
it does inside the computer. 


Expansion Slot 


Peripheral Component Interconnect 
(PCI) buses, although running at the 
same speed as VL-Bus, connect more 
devices and support foe new 
Plug-and-Play standard. PCI buses are 
generally used for data transfer to such 
devices as network cards, SCSI 
adapters, and graphics accelerators. 


Motherboard Map 

Random-Access Memory (RAM) -- 

Temporary data storage area that is cleared when 
computer loses power. SIMMs (Single inline memory 
modules) containing DRAM chips can be added here. 

When the CPU has been unable to find data it needs 
in either the internal or external caches, it checks RAM. 


Storage Drives 


> ISA Bus 

The oldest and cheapest bus 
type available, Industry Standard 
Architecture (ISA) buses are 
generally used for data transfer to 
slow devices, such as modems 
and sound cards. 


Power Supply- 
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hard drive interfaces that are more costly, but 
offer faster data transfer than IDE drives as 
well as the capability to connect up to seven 
devices. Enhanced IDE is now beginning to 
show up on newer systems, raising through¬ 
put to SCSI levels and allowing up to four de¬ 
vices to be connected. Only hard drives 
designed to meet the EIDE specifications will 
give you this performance benefit. 

■ Toning & Tuning 

Now that you know what your mother¬ 
board does, you might be tempted to tweak 
its performance. Moore's Theorem, which 
states that microprocessor capability will 
double every 18 months, means consumers 
will always look wistfully to the next genera¬ 
tion of superfast systems; today, 100MHz 
Pentium systems cost less than $4,000. 
Despite the relatively low price, many users 
don't want to, or can't, shell out the money 
for a new system. 

The easiest way to increase your perfor¬ 
mance is a CPU upgrade. Intel recently slashed 
prices on their clock-tripled 486DX4-100, 
which runs at 33MHz externally and 100MHz 
internally. One model is designed to replace 
the 486DX-33, and another is designed for the 
OverDrive socket that many 486 systems have. 
The 486DX4-100 makes your system about as 
fast as a 60MHz Pentium, and with AMD 
making a strong push with its new 486DX4-100 
CPU, the price of a 486DX4-100 motherboard 
upgrade or just a CPU upgrade makes the DX4 
a popular choice for users, according to Tom 
Kehoe of AMD. 

Intel's presence in the CPU upgrade 
market has jumped ahead with the long- 
awaited Intel Pentium OverDrive CPUs. The 
first model runs at 63MHz and upgrades SX2 
and DX2 systems operating at 25MHz or 
50MHz, with a suggested retail price of $450; 
a faster version will be shipping by this fall. 
The price for the 486DX4-100 was cut dramat¬ 
ically; installing an OverDrive DX4-100 in 
our old 486DX-33 noticeably sped things up. 
Even 386 owners can use a Cyrix upgrade 
path that raises 386 performance to 486 
levels. Always contact the chip manufac¬ 
turers to make sure your system is compat¬ 
ible with an upgrade path. 

While a CPU upgrade increases CPU perfor¬ 
mance, other subsystems may be the bottle¬ 
neck. Upgrading your graphics card to an 
economical and fast system, like the ATI 
Graphics Xpression or the Diamond Stealth 64, 


will increase DOS and Windows performance 
without hurting your wallet. You may want to 
consider upgrading your disk controller to an 
EIDE controller; the Promise Technology 2300 
local bus disk controller supports EIDE 
transfer rates and comes with an Enhanced 


Consumers will 
always look 
wistfully to the 
next generation 
of superfast 
systems. 


Parallel Port and 16550 UARTs for fast 
input/output. 

If you're feeling adventurous, consider a 
motherboard upgrade for maximum perfor¬ 
mance and cost savings. Although mother¬ 
board installation is a straightforward process 
requiring some patience, it is not for the faint 
of heart. If you're tired of your non-local bus 
486DX-33 and can't afford a 100MHz Pentium 
system—or have some good hardware in¬ 
vested in your old system—you can order a 
486DX2-66 local bus motherboard with 256KB 
cache, VL-bus slots, and a Diamond Stealth 32 
local bus graphics card from TC Computers for 
only $539. AMI's Sanor says that their Super 
Voyager 486 motherboard combined with a 
DX4-100 CPU is an economical way to get 
Pentium performance (about equivalent to a 
60MHz Pentium) without paying Pentium dol¬ 
lars. Other companies like Micronics and AMI 
manufacture motherboards for people who 
want to upgrade their systems. Both compa¬ 
nies are known for their high-quality mother¬ 
board design and supply motherboards for 
major PC manufacturers. 

If you're going to take a big jump and up¬ 
grade to a Pentium motherboard, remember 
that you get what you pay for. 


"Someone designs the motherboard—they 
lay out traces and spec components. Cheaper 
motherboards may cut corners in the design 
process. Our engineers examine every design 
step down to the layout and placement of the 
components on the motherboard," says 
Micronics' Czomba. 

AMI's Sanor agrees. "AMI builds boards in 
the same facility as customer service, with the 
engineers nearby. And since we design the 
BIOS, we can ensure compatibility." 

While Micronics and AMI have excellent 
Pentium motherboards, you'll have several 
cost considerations when you upgrade your 
system, such as a new PCI graphics card or, to 
salvage system RAM, a conversion from 30-pin 
SIMMs to 72-pin SIMMs. (You can make this 
conversion by sending the 30-pin SIMMs to 
Autotime, which will remount them on a 72- 
pin SIMM for about $50.) If you make the leap 
with a new motherboard, you could find your¬ 
self computing on the cutting edge without 
feeling like you're on the financial bleeding 
edge. • 

by Bernie Yee 


For More Information: 

Advanced Micro Devices (AMD) 

(800)222-9323 

(408)749-5703 

Autotime Corp. 

(503) 452-8577 

AMI 

(800)828-9264 

(404)263-8181 

Cyrix 

(800)486-2974 

(800) 462-9749 (options menu) 
(214)968-8200 

Intel 

(800)538-3373 

Micronics 

(800)577-0977 

(510)651-2300 

TC Computers 
(800)723-9501 

(504) 733-2527 
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Oppenheim Toy Portfolio, USA 
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sound effects and 
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MOBILE COMPUTING 


Pentiums 

The Premier Portables 


P ortable computers are quickly be¬ 
coming the norm when it comes to 
computer usage. Many people think 
it's wise to invest in devices that let you take 
your "office" with you. If you're wanting to 
purchase the top-of-the-line portables, go for 
the Pentiums. 

A Pentium, which is the computer's central 
processing unit (CPU), is made by the Intel 
Corporation and has the ability to transfer in¬ 
formation and operate faster than other micro¬ 
processors, thus making a Pentium portable 
the premier. 

The graph below gives you a basic overview 
of the top Pentiums available. With a quick 


glance at what's on the market, you can figure 
out which ones interest you. Follow up by 
calling the company to receive more in-depth 
information about any of the systems. 

Before you look at the graph, there are a few 
things you should remember. When you are 
deciding which screen is best suited for you, 
keep in mind that TFT is equivalent to an ac¬ 
tive-matrix screen, and STN is the same as pas¬ 
sive-matrix. Active-matrix is the highest 
quality screen because it has a brighter, crisper 
image, as well as a faster response time when 
compared to a passive-matrix screen. Al¬ 
though active-matrix is the superior display, 
passive-matrix is catching up quickly in 


quality and is substantially less expensive. (For 
more information on active-matrix and pas¬ 
sive-matrix, see "Picking A Portable Picture" 
in the August 1995 issue of PC Novice.) 

When you run into the letters VGA and 
SVGA, know that SVGA is considered better, 
but the differences may be less noticeable on 
smaller screens. If you are purchasing a screen 
17" or larger, however, SVGA is a worthwhile 
investment. (VGA has a resolution of 640 
pixels horizontally by 480 pixels vertically 
while SVGA displays 1,024 pixels horizontally 
by 768 pixels vertically.) • 

by Kirsten Bernthal 























Netscape Navigates 
To Wall Street Windfall 



Netscape Navigator is the most popular 
World Wide Web browsing application. 


S ome of the hottest software on the 
Internet is now one of the hottest 
companies on Wall Street. 

Netscape Communications Corp., 
maker of the most popular World Wide 
Web browsing software, wowed in¬ 
vestors and produced instant millionaires 
Aug. 9 when the stock opened at 2-1/2 
times its asking price of $28 a share. By 
the end of the day, the price rested near 
$58 a share, making the company worth 
about $2.2 billion. Though the stock is 
sure to fall to a more reasonable level, 
almost any price might seem astronomi¬ 
cal for a company that gives away soft¬ 
ware and has never made a profit in its 
15-month history. 

Driving the rush to pump up Netscape the 
company is Netscape the browser. Computers 
with Internet access can use the Netscape 
Navigator program to download information 
from the huge and ever-growing list of Web 
sites all over the world. Running Netscape is a 
lot like looking through an encyclopedia. The 
various screens of text and graphics even are 
called "pages." Instead of turning these pages 
with your fingers, however, your mouse does 
the work when you click on special highlighted 
areas called hyperlinks. Clicking on a hyper¬ 
link automatically loads up a new page that 
might be on the same server computer as the 
first or on one thousands of miles away. 

Web sites offer a variety of information 
from the constitution of Australia to the 
adventures of a group of friends in California. 
Though today's Web is known for its chaotic 
nature and disorganization, construction con¬ 
tinues on helpful indices. The evolution and 
growing popularity of the Web are causing 
the business community to take notice, as was 
evidenced by the crazed frenzy of Netscape's 
public stock offering. 

Some see the Web as the future of com¬ 
merce. Several companies are experimenting 
with selling products over the Web in a 1990s 
version of mail order. Netscape makes most of 
its money today by selling server software, 


which lets businesses and others open Web 
sites of their own. The advantage to using 
Netscape servers is that they can exchange 
encrypted information with the Netscape 
Navigator browser. This means customers 
don't need to worry about sending their credit 
card numbers over the Internet to buy goods. 
Though few people order products over the 
Web today, Netscape investors evidently are 
banking on the potential for the company to 
comer the market when the Web matures from 
a hobby to a lucrative capitalist free-for-all. 

Even more exciting than electronic ordering 
are prospects for goods you actually can buy 
and obtain over the Web. Tests today are 
working to produce a system in which con¬ 
sumers could set up electronic bank accounts 
online to buy information at low prices. The 
goods that may be available for sale over the 
Web someday include the latest newspaper, 
stock quotes, best-selling novels, computer 
software, and hit music. Anything that can be 
stored electronically could conceivably be 
bought and sold over a system like the Web, 
reducing the need for costly media such as 
paper and eliminating nearly all the costs 
involved in shipping. 

These are the grand ideas behind the fuss 
over Netscape. Investors take a risk when they 
plunge money into this young company, but 


the future payoff might (and the opera¬ 
tive word is "might") be stratospheric. 
Netscape has gained valuable know-how 
and market loyalty by giving away copies 
of its popular browser. Some estimates 
say more than 80% of Web users browse 
with Navigator. This success then drives 
demand for Netscape servers, sales of 
which are inching the company's ledger 
to the black. Profits are slim now, but the 
company is positioning itself to become 
the dominant force behind the prototype 
for a new system of worldwide commerce 
and distribution—a system that could 
change the way consumers everywhere 
buy whole categories of goods. 

A few hurdles stand between Netscape 
and its world conquest. Microsoft, the company 
that already took over the world of operating 
systems, is moving into the Internet biz with its 
Microsoft Network online service and the com¬ 
panion Internet Explorer Web browser. Early 
reports indicate the Internet Explorer may not be 
as well-crafted as the Netscape Navigator, but 
the sheer marketing muscle of Microsoft will 
prove formidable to Netscape. If the Web truly 
turns profitable, more companies are bound to 
throw their hats and money into the ring. 

Fighting for the top of the mountain should 
be a little easier now that Netscape has acquired 
some deep pockets of its own. Tomorrow is 
growing out there on the Web, where hype is 
slowly being replaced by actual opportunity. 
Netscape is in as good a place as anyone to take 
advantage of the new technology, but only time 
will tell if this billion-dollar wonderkid can live 
up to its investors' dreamy expectations. • 

by Alan Phelps 


For More Information: 

Netscape Navigator 

Netscape Communications Corp. 

(800)638-7483 

(415)254-1900 
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The New Marketplace 
Of Ideas 



I n a windowless Detroit apart¬ 
ment, one man trades flirta¬ 
tious remarks with a woman 
seated in front of her computer, 
thousands of miles away in Great 
Britain. 

At the same time, a team of 
medical students at Carnegie 
Mellon University in Pittsburgh, 

Pa., discusses a tricky new liver 
transplant procedure with consul¬ 
tants in Osaka, Japan. Elsewhere, 
a New York scriptwriter gets his 
latest draft to a Hollywood direc¬ 
tor within minutes of finishing 
revisions; just in time to shoot the 
movie's most crucial scene. 

In each case, these extraordi¬ 
nary globe-hopping achievements 
come courtesy of a simple phe¬ 
nomenon: electronic mail, or E- 
mail, as it's known in cyberspace. 

Defined by "The Complete 
Idiot's Guide to Computer Terms" 
as "a system in which people can 
send and receive messages 
through their computers (and) 
each person has a designated 
mailbox that stores messages," E- 
mail is a basic service at the heart of the 
world's emerging virtual communities. 

Put simply, it's the primary form of commu¬ 
nication in cyberspace; a way of relating with 
others online that is as basic as written lan¬ 
guage in the real world. For the new user in 
particular, an understanding of E-mail and its 
myriad uses becomes crucial to getting the 
most out of online communication. 

"Online, community consciousness is mani¬ 
fested in stuff like Internet newsgroups, mail¬ 
ing lists, and E-mail messages," says Eric J. 
Hansen, a Massachusetts-based software 
developer and operator of an Internet mailing 
list dedicated to discussing the British funk 
band, Level 42. "It's becoming a great place to 
meet people and exchange ideas, and E-mail is 
a primary part of that." 


■ E-mail Systems 

At its most basic, E-mail is a collection of 
text transferred into your computer through a 
network of some sort. What makes the differ¬ 
ence is the type of network you use to send 
and receive mail messages. 

For instance, E-mail messages can come 
through commercial conferencing systems like 
America Online, CompuServe, and Prodigy. 
Here, users pay a fee to establish an account 
with the system, letting them send and receive 
E-mail while also accessing the system's mes¬ 
sage boards—areas where individuals can post 
letters under specific topics for anyone to read, 
like tacking a note on a huge, coast-to-coast 
bulletin board. 

Similar commercial systems, centered 
around the mail function with a sprinkling of 


extra services, are another option, 
including companies like Sprint- 
Mail and MCI Mail. Smaller, more 
localized versions of the big com¬ 
mercial companies can be found 
in area bulletin board systems 
(BBSes), which can offer the same 
array of services as the big guns 
but on a less expansive scale. 

A few years ago, these commer¬ 
cial systems were islands unto 
themselves, with users restricted 
to communicating only with fel¬ 
low members of the service. 
Today, most major commercial 
conferencing providers are wired 
into the worldwide network of 
computer networks called the 
Internet, allowing members to 
send or receive messages among 
an estimated 30 million E-mail 
accounts worldwide. 

Some BBSes are also part of 
larger networks like FidoNet, 
WWIVnet, or UUCP, and the 
Internet itself features several 
BBS-style areas, including Usenet 
newsgroups (which allow for 
posting and reading of mail mes¬ 
sages, just like smaller BBSes) and the World 
Wide Web. 

Musician and journalist Carla DeSantis 
found out just how far E-mail could reach 
when it came time to put together her dream 
project—a magazine for women rockers called, 
appropriately enough, Rockrgrl. 

When DeSantis first considered creating a 
magazine to provide information and inspira¬ 
tion for female musicians, she quickly put 
together a list of story ideas, feature subjects, 
production facilities, and seed money—basi¬ 
cally her life savings. What she didn't have 
was writers willing to contribute articles for 
what she could afford to pay—nothing. 

An active visitor to America Online's 
music-related message boards, DeSantis 
began to see posted comments from writers 








she knew and respected at magazines such as 
Hits, Rolling Stone, Musician, and the College 
Music Journal. Before long, she was corre¬ 
sponding with them and selling them on the 
validity of her magazine. 

"Because the online services become these 
little communities, it really makes the world a 
lot smaller," says DeSantis, who now regularly 
receives submissions from writers across the 
country through E-mail. "I can work with 
people, give them story ideas, and get the 
story as soon as they've finished it. It's instant 
gratification." 

When DeSantis needed to cultivate a group 
of interested subscribers for the magazine, she 
posted announcements in message folders 
with related subjects—ensuring that a maxi¬ 
mum number of potential readers could learn 
about the publication with minimal effort. 


And as an energetic, people-oriented person 
who enjoys making new friends, DeSantis has 
found E-mail a valuable resource for network¬ 
ing and forming personal bonds with members 
of the music industry worldwide. 

"There's a more casual atmosphere when 
you're talking with people on E-mail," says 
DeSantis, who estimates she spends about an 
hour online each day answering up to 25 mail 
messages. "The people you correspond with, 
you tend to learn more about them than the 
people you're closest to, because there's a com¬ 
fort level. And when people get comfortable, 
they let their guard down and tell you more 
than they intended." 

Some computer networks, however, are 
not linked outside their own, closed systems. 
Small BBSes, chains of networked computers 
assembled by a business or university 


(sometimes called local area networks, 
or LANs), and collections of computer 
terminals connected to a single mainframe 
computer brain are examples of special 
systems that may only offer E-mail to other 
network users. 

Because each network offers varying 
degrees of access to outside services, and 
methods of operation ranging from using a 
pointer to select graphic icons to typed com¬ 
mands, users must do a little research to deter¬ 
mine which option best meets their needs. 

Will you prefer the icons and mouse-friendly 
environment of America Online or the text- 
only format of a local BBS? Is an easy-to-use 
message system connected to a few hundred 
users better than a complex Internet connec¬ 
tion? Should you have a program that com¬ 
bines mail reading and composing functions, 


Celebrities In E - mail Cyberspace 



A s the electronic corridors of today’s E- 
mail communities begin to grow, it’s 
only natural that some tech-minded celebri¬ 
ties would get in on the action. 

News of the notables involved with online 
activity have become the stuff of cyberspace 
legend, from tales of vocalist Michael Stipe 
checking folders on America Online dedicated 
to his band, R.E.M., to “Star Trek: Voyager” star 
Robert Duncan McNeil corresponding with fans 
via the Internet. 

Hoping to take advantage of the opportunity 
cyberspace offers to sidestep real-life obsta¬ 
cles like publicists and personal assistants, 
we sent E-mail to several celebrity addresses 
gleaned from official and not-so-official 
sources—hoping to snag a high-profile 
interview. 

As always, we kept in mind that the person 
on the other end of our messages could be 
someone other than the celebrity listed; an 
assistant, a publicist, or even a really crafty 
prankster. And we kept our requests realistic; 
asking for a few minutes on the telephone 
rather than, say, a cabinet-level job or 
money. 

Still, our experience suggests the 
increased access touted by some cyber¬ 
space experts is not as extensive as we 
might have hoped. Even the big shots, it 
seems, can blow off E-mail from the masses. 


Celebrity name: President Bill Clinton 
E-mail address: 

president@whitehouse.gov 
Response time: Less than one day. 

Celebrity name: 

Former MTV VJ Adam Curry, now chairman of 
Internet domain design company, On Ramp Inc. 
E-mail address: adam@metaverse.com 
Response time: Less than one day. 
Response: In replying to a message 
requesting a short telephone interview, 
Curry mailed back, “Why don’t you E-mail 
me your questions? That’s how I use E- 
mail.” Encouraged by the contact, we sent 
back six standard queries, like “How has E- 
mail made a difference in your personal and 
professional life?” and “What other celebri- 


Response: A form letter that seemed the 
product of an automated response system like 
Daemon, promising that, “although we appreci¬ 
ate your feedback, it is impossible to answer 
every letter.” It’s sort of a high-tech equivalent 
of those Xeroxed form letters and pre-signed 
photographs you’d get from celebrity fan clubs 
way back when. 

Cyberspace legend: The experience 
was quite a letdown from the promises made 
when the White House first went online in 
June 1993, when officials maintained that 
“electronic mail will bring the presidency and 
this administration closer and make it more 
accessible to the people.” Suppose this was j 
all just a ruse to get Clinton and Al Gore free 
Internet accounts? 


ties are online?” As we go to press with this 
issue, we still haven’t received a reply- 
leading us to wonder if that’s also how he 
uses E-mail. 

Cyberspace legend: Curry, who ran a 
Internet site for MTV until he left the company 
last year to form On Ramp (“I just decided I 
wasn’t going to be announcing the Top 20 
Video Countdown for the rest of my life,” he 
said in an earlier interview), has raised the 
hackles of some cybernauts with his aggres¬ 
sive attempts to bring the music industry and 
other businesses online. 
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i or separates them? Will you be charged to read 
; each message or write it? 

Questions like these can be answered only 
I by careful consideration of what the user 
wants out of E-mail communication and a little 
time spent using different systems. 

"I always encourage new users to start 
small, preferably with a locally based BBS," 
says Phil Ligett, a systems operator for the 
| Endeavor BBS in Connecticut and a member of 
the National Online Media Association. "At 
I first, the options—particularly the Internet— 

| can seem a little overwhelming. Starting small 
gives you a chance to learn the ropes without 
[ biting off more than you can chew." 

E-mail Structure 

Though specifics vary greatly, most E-mail 
messages have a consistent general structure, 
| stretching across the many different systems 
and mail programs. 

For example, most mail messages have a 



header at the top and/or bottom with basic infor¬ 
mation provided, including the E-mail address. 
This address tells the recipient of the message 
where to send a reply, along with offering some 
basic clues on which system the mailer used. 

If the address follows Internet syntax, it will 
feature this formula: username@computer or 
organization. So the address digdog@aol.com 
indicates a user named "digdog" is messaging 
from America Online, while an address such 
as Ricky58@harvard.edu shows a user called 
Ricky58 is messaging from an Internet site at 
Harvard University. 

In addition to the address, the header also 
offers the "cc:" option, letting users fill in other 
addresses the message can be carbon copied 
to. When sent, the mail text will go to the 
address specified in the "To:" line, along with 
any users named in the "cc:" window. 

Fortunately, many mail programs will do 
much of this stuff automatically, storing mes¬ 
sages received until the user can log on to the 


Celebrity name: 

Self-proclaimed conservative commentator 
Rush Limbaugh 
E-mail address: 

70277.2502 @ compuserve.com 
Response time: A month and counting. 
Response: Nothing, yet—though we’re 
hoping he’s just been deluged with fan mail 



Celebrity name: 

Rock vocalist Courtney Love 
E-mail address: 

LilacsOO@aol.com or HunnyPi 28@aol.com 
Response time: As with Limbaugh, the 
wait for Love’s reply is stretching into the sec¬ 
ond month. 


after those groundbreaking, backwards¬ 
eating Pizza Hut commercials. 
Cyberspace legend: We had hoped 
he would be more receptive to answering 
messages after reading news reports that he 
met his new wife by trading messages online. 
But it’s always possible that his new spouse 
may have put the brakes on that practice. 


Response: Also like Lim¬ 
baugh—with whom the freespirited 
Hole frontwoman likely has few other 
things in common—Love replied to our query 
with a conspicuous silence. Given the exten¬ 
sive postings she has made in several folders 
on America Online, it was a bit of a disap¬ 
pointment until news broke a few days after 
our initial message of the singer’s alleged 
overdose on prescription medication. 
Cyberspace legend: Renowned 
for stream-of-consciousness, profanity¬ 
laden postings on America Online (similar 
conduct by fans prompted the company to 
shut down a folder dedicated to her band Hole 
for several days earlier this year), Love seems 
to enjoy the way online communication allows 
for mass distribution of her comments with 
minimal censorship and/or editing. It’s kind of 
like therapy without the big bills. • 


mail service and retrieve them, stripping in a 
return address on outgoing mail, filling in 
address information when a user responds to 
incoming E-mail, and archiving incoming 
and outgoing E-mail in a written record of 
correspondence. 

In fact, these are the features that often sepa¬ 
rate simply adequate mail programs from out¬ 
standing ones. Also look for options that auto¬ 
matically include part or all of the message 
being replied to, allow forwarding of entire 
messages to other addresses, and offer an 
address book for storing several user addresses. 

For singer/songwriter Brenda Kahn, the 
familiarity of America Online's mail interface, 
which offers all of the features mentioned 
above and a few more, let her get the hang of 
online messaging in hours—putting her in 
direct contact with fans, radio programmers, 
and record store employees across the country. 

Originally introduced to cyberspace 
through an account maintained by her former 
record company, Columbia Records, Kahn got 
her own E-mail address after losing her 
recording contract earlier this year. 

"I'm probably going to use it to (solicit) mail 
orders for my own, independent record from 
fans, along with information on shows and 
anything else I'm involved with," says the 
New York-based artist, whose latest album, 
"Destination Anywhere," never reached 
record stores. "In this business, you have to 
keep everything going on all fronts—talking to 
radio people, club managers, record stores, 
whatever. E-mail just makes it a lot easier." 

Kahn also found solace and support through 
E-mail during the struggles with Columbia that 
led to her departure. Through early promotional 
releases of "Destination Anywhere" that fea¬ 
tured her E-mail address, the singer heard from 
fans in the music industry who enjoyed the 
record and supported her artistic efforts. 

"Some companies want you to feel like you 
can't breathe without them, but it's not true," 
she said. "It was really inspiring, when I was 
arguing with Columbia about album covers 
and release dates, to know there were people 
out there who cared, no matter what (the 
record company) was doing." 

Mailing Lists 

In addition to individual messages and 
BBSes, there's another way of receiving 
E-mail through online systems: the Internet 
mailing list. 
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Simply defined, mailing lists are electronic 
discussions distributed by E-mail through the 
Internet. Usually focused on a specific topic, 
they serve as collecting points for mail mes¬ 
sages from many users—sometimes number¬ 
ing in the thousands—sending the mail to all 
subscribers and providing an electronic dia¬ 
logue on the subject. 

Usually, to subscribe, users send a message 
to the appropriate E-mail address with the 
word "subscribe" in the message field. To join 
a list dedicated to discussions about ferrets, E- 
mail ferret-request@ferret.ocunix.on.ca. If 
news about Poland is more desired, send a 
request to zielinski@acfcluster.nyu.edu. 

Some lists reflect any E-mail received to all 
subscribers, while others are continually moni¬ 
tored by the person running the list, called the 
list owner, for inappropriate or mistaken mes¬ 
sages. In some lists, mail is distributed as it's 
received, while others send out the messages 
daily in a bundle, called a digest. No matter 
how the E-mail is distributed, however, mem¬ 
bership is almost always free. 

"It's just people making connections," says 
Hansen, whose mailing list dedicated to Level 
42 boasts more than 150 subscribers. "Just the 
fact that we all like this group gives us some¬ 
thing in common. After that, I don't care what 
we talk about. I put up posts that rave about 
other bands and different records just to let 
people know they can talk about everything, 
because if we talk about Level 42 all the time, it 
can get pretty boring." 

Faced with the loss of the Harvard-based 
computer that collects his list mail and sends 
out digests, Hansen found out how close the 
community he created had actually become. 
Once he circulated news of the list's impend¬ 
ing closure, a member wrote back to donate a 
spare gigabyte-sized hard drive to keep the 
operation going. 

And Hansen, who can't estimate the amount 
of money he's spent to offer this free service to 
fellow users, enjoys seeing the connections 
made through his service—from newfound 
friends going to concerts together to users sep¬ 
arated by thousands of miles trading tapes of 
prized albums or live concerts. 

"It's a hobby for me, and there are few 
hobbies that don't require time, effort, and 
money," said the programmer, who wrote 
all the software he uses to administrate the 
list and also subscribes to about eight other 
lists. "It's great that I can provide this 
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"There's 
definitely a 
lot of people 
who are into this 
feeling of 
community." 

-J 


— Eric Hansen 
Mailing list 
operator 


pipeline for people to communicate in a 
virtual sort of wav." 


E-mail Do's & Don'ts 

Like other areas of cyberspace, there are def¬ 
inite rules for E-mail communication that every 
user should know. Some rules apply to all 
areas of cyberspace, like DON'T TYPE IN ALL 
CAPS (it looks like you're shouting). Others, 
relating to forwarding messages and quoting 
from past E-mail, are unique to the subject. But 
all involve showing respect for fellow users 
and making communication as simple as possi¬ 
ble. (See "E-mail Etiquette" in this issue.) 

Noted writer J.D. Considine—an editor at 
magazines like Rolling Stone and Musician, host 
of VH-l's "Four on the Floor" show, and 
music critic for the Baltimore Sun—has been 
using E-mail and cybersurfing since 1989. His 
advice to new users is simple. 

"Don't speak unless you've got something 
to say, (but) don't be afraid to say something if 
you've got something to bring to the conversa¬ 
tion," he says. "If you're aware of things that 
bug you, don't do them yourself. And be 
aware that, if you're posting to a bulletin 
board or a mailing list, it's like speaking in a 
public forum, not unlike talk radio." 

Hansen's recommendations follow a similar 
angle, suggesting that new subscribers read 
mailing lists or bulletin boards for a few weeks 
to get the flavor of the discussion before post¬ 
ing anything on their own. 


"Not everything you think has to be put up 
on the wall," adds Hatjsen, who suggests that 
new users look for files called FAQ's (frequently 
asked questions), which list the most often- 
asked questions on the area's particular sub¬ 
ject. "You wouldn't want to immediately post 
a stupid question or ask about something 
that's already been talked to death. That's just 
a waste of 'Net resources." 

Some other suggestions include: 

• Be careful when excerpting from an old 
message when replying to E-mail; make 
sure you include enough of the message that 
the recipient can remember the topic of con¬ 
versation, but not so much that they have to 
wade through irrelevant text. And always 
remove the header from excerpts, unless its 
inclusion is pertinent. 

• Don't forward messages you've received to 
other users or otherwise circulate E-mail 
sent to you without first checking with the 
person who sent it. E-mail is usually consid¬ 
ered a private communication between two 
users, and such actions might seem a partic¬ 
ularly rude breach of confidence. 

• Remember that users can easily masquerade 
as anything. Be cautious about revealing 
personal information like telephone num- | 
bers and addresses. And never reveal sensi- j 
tive information like credit card numbers or 
bank machine personal identification num¬ 
bers through general E-mail; the message 
may pass through several computers to j 
reach its destination, providing ample 
opportunity for other users to read it. 

Despite the possible pitfalls, enthusiasts like 
Hansen look forward to a day when E-mail 
will be as common as the telephone. "There's 
definitely a lot of people who are into this feel¬ 
ing of community. In the future, as E-mail 
becomes a more widespread form of commu¬ 
nication, you'll have people doing all their 
communicating through E-mail." • 

by Eric Deggans 


For More Information: 

Carla DeSantis: rockrgrl@aol.com 

J.D. Considine: cosid@access.digex.net 

Brenda Kahn: bmdakahn@aol.com 

Eric J. Hansen's Level 42 Mailing List: Level 

42-request@enterprise.bih.harvard.edu 











"I have subscribed to 
your magazine since I 
first purchased my 
computer in 
December 1991.1 
have found it to be a 
very valuable asset to 
me in learning to use 
my computer. It is 
written in a language 
that I, as a novice, 
can understand. Most 
of the other computer 
magazines on the 
market cover subjects 
too far advanced for 
me. They are also so 
full of advertisements 
that the continuity of 
the subject is broken 
by the need to turn to 
a following page, 
which may be 
preceded by 
numerous advertising 
pages. With PC 
Novice, I can easily 
find an article of 
I interest from the 
Table Of Contents and 
follow it to its 
conclusion within a 
minimum number of 
pages." 
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"PC Novice is one of my^ 
favorite magazines. It is 
the only one that doesn't 
get left on the counter 
when it first arrives! PC 
Novice is one of the 
things that I bring to all 
my clients (Karen installs 
networks in companies 
of all sizes and provides 
in-house computer 
training for all staff 
members.) If there is 
something that a client 
doesn't understand and I 
know that PC Novice 
wrote an article on it, I 
bring it in and let them 
read it. I have recom¬ 
mended PC Novice to 
numerous people. In 
fact, I purchased two gift 
subscriptions, one for my 
parents, and one for my 
brother!" 


Karen: Minnetonka. Minnesota 
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Online Technical Support: 
Help When You Want It 



The automobile. 

The airplane. 

The television. 

The remote control. 

Computers. 

A h! The computer. Of 
all the great conve¬ 
niences popularized 
during the 20th century, none 
can match the computer for 
letting you do what you 
want, when you want, where, 
how, and why you want. 

Send a message to Japan 
while you sleep, trade shares 
on the stock exchange, scan 
the card catalog at the Library 
of Congress—all from the 
comfort of your own home. 

But just as the conve¬ 
niences made possible by computer techno¬ 
logy are historically unprecedented, so the 
inconveniences of computer technical support 
services are monumentally aggravating. The 
frustration incurred while trying to get tech¬ 
nical assistance over the telephone would test 
the patience of Job. And you can't always wait 
a month for your next issue of PC Novice to 
come in the mail. 

Fortunately, a number of technical support 
options are currently available online, which 
makes it more convenient for you to fix com¬ 
puter problems. We'll explain these alterna¬ 
tives and show you how to access them on 
some of the major online services. 

Decisions, Decisions 

Before you begin, it's crucial to find a site, 
known as a forum, that can answer your ques¬ 
tion. You wouldn't contact a Mercedes dealer¬ 
ship to ask a question about your toaster; don't 
contact Microsoft to ask a question about your 


hard drive. Locating an appropriate technical 
support forum is the first step in having your 
problem solved. 

Most major computer manufacturers have 
forums on the Internet, and some have forums 
on the major online services. Using an indus¬ 
try connection forum or running a search for 
the name of the manufacturer or the product 
will turn up some possible locations for assis¬ 
tance. Check the documentation that comes 
with a product for the Internet address of the 
manufacturer. You also can look in the Yellow 
Pages or any computer magazine for online 
technical support locations. If you cannot find 
a specific forum to answer your question, 
most online services offer general software 
and hardware forums. 

After deciding who you will ask for help, 
there are four primary avenues you can take to 
find a solution to your problem: FAQ boards, 
message boards, chat rooms, and libraries. We 
explain each of the options below. 


The FAQs. When it's two 
hours before deadline and 
your computer decides to 
play dead, you need the 
fastest and most accurate 
method of resurrection. The 
first place to look is the FAQ 
(Frequently Asked Ques¬ 
tions) board. Most forums 
offer FAQ boards so that a 
user can receive quick an¬ 
swers to common questions. 
The presence of FAQ boards 
also alleviates traffic jams in 
chat rooms and repetitive 
postings on message boards. 

Each FAQ board consists 
of a number of questions and 
answers regarding the most 
common predicaments a 
user will encounter when 
using a certain product. 
Because the questions are 
devised by manufacturers 
and technicians, the answers 
are clear, direct, and comprehensive. FAQ 
boards also may contain helpful hints that will 
let you run these programs more efficiently. 

If you don't have a common problem, how¬ 
ever, a FAQ board is practically useless. You will 
need to find another alternative for support. 

Post it. Message boards resemble FAQ 
boards except that message boards allow for 
user input. A message board is made up of the 
questions posted by computer users and the 
replies offered by other users or consultants. 

There are two ways to use message boards. 
You either can view the previously asked 
questions and responses for answers to your 
own technical problems, just as you would on 
the FAQ board, or you can post your own 
question and wait for replies. 

Generally, you have to search through a list 
of topics to determine if an answer to your 
question already exists. This will take longer 
than scanning a FAQ board, as a message 
board may have 40 or 50 topic headings. Once 
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Some Web sites, such as IBM's home page, may offer a 
variety of technical support services, with everything from 
informative articles to message boards. 


you have found a topic that 
matches your problem, however, 
you probably will find an abun¬ 
dance of information. 

If you cannot find a topic that 
addresses your problem, you 
have to create your own. After 
you post your question to the 
message board, you usually will 
receive a response within 24 
hours, but don't get discouraged 
if someone doesn't respond that 
quickly—sometimes it can take a 
few days to get a reply. 

The biggest advantage of mes¬ 
sage boards is that you will most 
likely receive a number of exten¬ 
sively detailed responses. As 
Carol Wallace, program manager 
at Prodigy, says, "You are work¬ 
ing from a pool of experts that is potentially as 
large as everybody who's on the Internet. You 
can post a very, very specific question and get 
your answer very quickly." 

Also, you have the return E-mail address 
of your respondent so you can ask follow¬ 
up questions if you need clarification or 
more assistance. 

When posting a message to a message 
board, you should follow a few rules of eti¬ 
quette. First, make sure to provide an appro¬ 
priate topic or subject heading for your mes¬ 
sage. Don't use something ridiculous like 
"Kittens" or "Doughnuts." It may be easy to 
identify later, but it probably won't receive 
any responses. 

Second, be clear and concise—not verbose— 
when asking your question. The reply you 
receive will only be as clear and concise as the 
question you asked. 

Some companies offer BBSes (bulletin board 
systems) for technical support rather than mes¬ 
sage boards. The primary distinction between 
the two is that a message board usually is part 
of a larger forum that may offer chat rooms or 
FAQ boards, whereas a bulletin board is usu¬ 
ally a site that offers no other support services. 

Fast chats. Chat rooms, also known as con¬ 
ference centers or meeting rooms, are the 
fastest and easiest places to ask your questions 
and receive answers. These online sites can be 
set up like any chat room, with some or all of 
the participants coming together to answer a 
question, or they can be set up like an audito¬ 
rium, with a resident expert who answers the 


questions on a first come, first serve basis. 
Questions usually receive a response within a 
few minutes, and the operators generally are 
helpful and do their best to assist you. 

While chat rooms are the quickest way to 
get a response, they do have their problems. 
The biggest problem is that you risk receiving 
an incorrect response, especially if the room is 
busy. Like a crowded table at Christmas, 
everybody wants to talk at once in a chat 
room. You must pay close attention to the dia¬ 
logue to determine which message is the 
response to your question. 

In a busy chat room, you also stand the 
chance of receiving a hurried and vague 
response from the consultant. If the room 
isn't staffed by a consultant, you may receive 
an incorrect response from an armchair tech¬ 
nician. You may not even receive a response 
if no one else visits the room. Computer tech¬ 
nicians usually have regularly scheduled 
hours of operation, and few people visit the 
computer chat rooms late at night and early 
in the morning. 

Cruising the library. Libraries are large col¬ 
lections of programs and downloadable files. 
Through a library, you can check out various 
applications you don't have. You may have 
used this technique for downloading popular 
games and screen savers, but you may not have 
realized that you also can download programs 
to improve your computer's capabilities. 

A library usually offers drivers, databases, 
educational and financial applications, 
upgrades, and more. Although you may have 


to pay a small fee, usually signifi¬ 
cantly lower than the shelf price, 
for downloading some applica¬ 
tions, the real value of online 
libraries is the convenience, 
according to Michelle Moran, cor¬ 
porate communications spokes¬ 
person for CompuServe. "The 
fact is that it's there, and you 
don't have to wait for it to come 
through the mail or be distrib¬ 
uted or whatever. It's online 
first," Moran says. 

■ The Major Services 

Now that you know where to 
get technical support online, you 
need to know how to get it. Al¬ 
most any online service offers 
some computing technical sup¬ 
port services, and each one offers something 
the others do not. Knowing how to reach the 
most effective areas for different types of tech¬ 
nical support will save you time—and trou¬ 
ble—when you most need help. 

America Online. To get into the AOL com¬ 
puting section, click on the Computing icon 
in the main menu or search using the key¬ 
word computing. The Computing screen lets 
you enter a variety of forums, organized 
according to subject. 

You can find a specific manufacturer or 
product by clicking on the Industry Connec¬ 
tion or Software Center icons. The Industry 
Connection provides access to more than 250 
manufacturers of software and hardware prod¬ 
ucts. The Software Center gives you access to 
hundreds of downloadable software products. 

One area unique to AOL is the Lifestyles 
and Computing Forum found in the Family 
Computing Forum. Click on the Utility Closet 
icon to gain access to advice, support, and 
downloadable files designed specifically for 
the home PC user. 

Another interesting forum on AOL is the 
Rotunda, an auditorium that lets up to 5,000 
AOL users converse about a variety of com¬ 
puter-related topics. On most evenings, one or 
more hosts take the virtual stage in order to 
field questions about particular topics. You 
can enter the Rotunda at any time, however, 
and communicate with another member of 
your row. Obtain a schedule of events by 
clicking on Upcoming Rotunda Events in the 
Rotunda Forum. 























Where To Get The Goods 



Psst. Hey you. Wanna know the quickest way to access an online technical support forum? 

Finding forums is a lot like repairing your own computer-they're both easy, once you're familiar with 
the territory. Most of these online forums can be acessed simply by typing in a few letters and hitting 
ENTER. The problem is that most people are not aware of what those few letters are. 

Here are directions to some of the mon 

popular online technical support forums. 

Forum Name: 

World Wide Web 
http://www.... 

Prodigy 

Jump: 

CompuServe 

Go: 

America Online 
Keyword: 

Apple / 

Macintosh 

support.apple.com 

macintosh questions 

pcs-77 

apple/macintosh 

Compaq 

compaq.com 

Compaq 

Compaq 

Compaq 

Dell 

dell.com 

dell 

dell 

dell 

Gateway 2000 

none 

gateway 2000 

gateway 

gateway / moo 

General 

Hardware 

none 

hardware support 

hardware 

pc hardware 

Hewlett-Packard 

hp.com 

none 

hp 

hp 

IBM 

ibm.com 

ibm 

ibm 

ibm 

Intel 

intel.com 

none 

intel 

intel / pentium / p6 

Intuit (Quicken) 

none 

intuit 

intuit 

intuit 

Microsoft 

Microsoft.com 

microsoft winnews 

(Windows 95 info only) 

microsoft 

microsoft 

Novell 

novell.com 

none 

novel 1 

novell 

Online Help 

none 

prodigy utilities / 
prodigy exchange BB / 
prodigy BB 

CompuServe 

help 

Packard Bell 

packardbeil.com 

Packard bell 

Packard bell 

none 

General 

Software 

none 

software support 

software 

software 

Manufacturer 

information: 

http://www.sparco.com/mdir.html 




For general computing tips and informa¬ 
tion, click the Print and Broadcast icon. This 
site gives you access to computer reference 
materials and online magazines. One inter¬ 
esting site found here is the Cobb Group, a 
publisher of product-specific monthly jour¬ 
nals. The Cobb Group Online offers excerpted 
material from its journals, in addition to 
message boards, a Tip of the Day, down¬ 
loadable software, and a chat line. 

AOL also lets you scan for active, com¬ 
puter-related conference rooms where 
you might ask other participants for com¬ 
puter assistance. This can be a valuable 
resource when you need immediate assis¬ 
tance and can't find any technical consul¬ 
tants. Click on Check For Live Discussions 


in the Computing Forums box to access 
this area. 

CompuServe. Access the CompuServe 
computing section by clicking the Computers 
icon in the Services menu or by typing Go 
computers. The Computers/Technology 
screen provides access to more than 900 soft¬ 
ware and hardware forums, in addition to ref¬ 
erence forums and software catalogs. 

One interesting aspect of CompuServe's 
support services is their international flavor. 
Because of CompuServe's international 
clientele (CompuServe, one of the oldest 
online services, is available in 150 countries), 
their support services offer you multi¬ 
cultural advantages not found on some of the 
other services. 


If you plan to travel to Europe and have a 
question about bringing along your laptop, 
click the Connectivity Services icon. Connec¬ 
tivity Services provides access to the European 
Forum, a message board for posting questions 
about international computer-related ques¬ 
tions. Also, the CompuServe Support Direc¬ 
tory lets you choose a language as a criterion 
for your searches. 

CompuServe's international support ser¬ 
vices will be a valuable resource as the com¬ 
puting and business industries continue to 
expand worldwide. 

Prodigy. Click on the Computers button or 
type Jump computers to reach the Prodigy 
Computer forums. Here, you see a page offer¬ 
ing access to All About Computers. This but¬ 
ton lets you access chat rooms, downloading 
catalogs, message boards, product support, 
and Internet access. Click on the regular 
menu button to the right of the screen to 
access this area. 

The rest of the Prodigy Computer forum is 
dedicated to Living Digital, an online magazine 
offering news and articles about computer use. 
Living Digital offers a number of headlines 
neatly arranged on the left side of the screen. 
These headlines change regularly, offering a 
new set of topics daily. The topics included in 
Living Digital let you pick up tips and skills 
that may be useful in the future. 

Marketplace is another interesting area on 
Prodigy. This forum lets you browse a virtual 
mall and then purchase computer products. 
Some of the virtual shops have support sites 
located within them. 

Forums Everywhere 

In addition to the support forums located 
on each of the major online services, any 
Internet connection puts you in touch with 
hundreds of hardware and software support 
sites. Look for World Wide Web or E-mail 
addresses in computer stores, product docu¬ 
mentation, and computer advertisements and 
publications. (See the chart "Where To Get 
The Goods.") 

Computers have proven to be the tool of 
the future, continuously making tomorrow a 
little more convenient than today. Online 
support services also do just that—letting you 
receive technical assistance when you need it 
and on your conditions. • 

by Jeff Dodd 
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Are 1 -900 Support Lines 
Worth The Money? 



I t was just a matter of time. 

First a dime for a cup of water. 

Then a quarter to use the air 
pump at the gas station. Now, the 
basic principles of capitalist eco¬ 
nomics have reached the world of 
technical support. 

As long as there are computers, 
there will be computer problems. 

And as long as there are computer 
problems, there will be a need 
for technicians to fix those prob- | 
lems. And as long as technicians 1 
are needed, they will want to be 1 
paid—and paid as much as they 
can—for their services. 

It should come as no surprise 
then that technical support ser¬ 
vices have decided to leap into the 
market. Do you have a problem? 

For a per-minute fee of some¬ 
where between $2 and $4, you can call a 1-900 
number to receive comprehensive assistance in 
fixing the glitches on your PC. Or dial a toll- 
free number and pay approximately $20 per 
call. Better yet, you can eliminate these minor 
charges by paying one large fee ($70+ for 
ninety days, $200+ for a year) for an extended 
period of unlimited technical support. 

But are they worth it? We looked at some of 
the 1-900 support services to determine 
whether the assistance they offered was worth 
the expense. Or were we talking to the same 
people who operated 1-900-BABES-4-U? The 
results of our research are presented below. 

Experiment #1. First of all, let it be known 
that there was no scientific method used in our 
experiment. We simply compiled a list of the 
computer problems we had in our office, 
selected three independent technical support 
services at random, and started dialing. 

We first called 900 Support Inc. to ask a ques¬ 
tion about a missing TEMP directory. The con¬ 
sultant was friendly and knowledgeable, and the 
problem was solved in less than two minutes. 

A full five minutes were spent on the phone, 
however, as we had to listen to the recorded 


introductory message and wait on hold before 
the technician got to us. After he answered the 
question, the technician also took a full minute to 
explain why he did what he did, which would 
have been very kind of him—except for the fact 
that 900 Support Inc. charges $3.99 per minute. 

Experiment #2. As the shock of our $20 tech¬ 
nical support call to 900 Support Inc. wore off, 
we called KnowledgeBroker Inc. for help with 
another problem. Fortunately, Knowledge- 
Broker charges a relatively cheap $1.95 per 
minute, with a $16.95 per-call maximum charge. 

Unfortunately, the technician was unable to 
solve our first problem, which concerned an 
Invalid Operating System error message. We 
called back a second time with a different 
problem. This time, the technician was excel¬ 
lent, taking us quickly, yet systematically, 
through the process of finding a lost file and 
transferring it to another directory. All in all, 
we spent about $29 for our two calls to Know¬ 
ledgeBroker Inc. 

Experiment #3. Finally, we decided to call 
Software Support Inc. When we first called 
them, we were greeted by a recorded message 
informing us that the first two minutes of our 


call were free of charge. This 
was a good thing, considering 
we spent five minutes on hold 
before hanging up in frustra¬ 
tion. At $2.95 per minute, we 
only wasted $9 instead of $15. 

On our second attempt, we 
received a sufficient, but not 
perfect, solution to our problem, 
which concerned finding a lost 
file and transferring it to the cor¬ 
rect directory. It took the techni¬ 
cian six minutes to answer our 
question, so we owed Software 
Support another $18. 

■ What We Learned 

We spent approximately $76 
for 35 minutes of technical sup¬ 
port. Each of the questions that 
were answered correctly could 
have been answered equally as well by an 
owner's manual, and we still had an impotent 
computer on our hands because the Invalid 
Operating System problem was never solved. 

If you occasionally use support services, we 
strongly recommend that you avoid calling 
1-900 (or not-so-toll-free 1-800) numbers for 
technical assistance. Although these services 
have their benefits, such as a quicker connec¬ 
tion time and personable service, the high cost 
involved far outweighs these perks. Other sup¬ 
port options, found in books, magazines, and 
online services, provide a wealth of support 
information for a fraction of the price. 

If you use technical support on a regular 
basis, however, you may want to check out 
some of the long-term support contracts these 
companies offer. Software Support, for exam¬ 
ple, offers a 90-day support contract for $69.95 
and a year-long contract for $199.95. For a 
small business, such a plan is well worth the 
money, as it gives a business access to full-time 
technical support without having to hire a full¬ 
time technician. • 

by Jeff Dodd 
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Findlt NLINE 


Antivirus Sites: 

I P ROT: http://www. 
datafellows.fi/f-prot.htm 

This World Wide Web site 
provides you with information 
about F-PROT Professional 
antivirus utilities. You also can 
read international reviews about 
F-PROT Professional's antivirus 
programs and download 
demonstrations of F-PROT 
Professional's products. 
McAfee: http://www. 
mcafee.com 
McAfee's Web site lets you 
read product information and 
press releases. It also provides a 
schedule for McAfee's trade 
show and seminar sites, along 
with a link to McAfee's ftp site 
so you can download a number 
of McAfee antivirus programs, 
in addition to other third-party 
antivirus programs. 

Safetvnet. Inc.: http://www. 
safe.net/safety 
The Safetynet Web site offers 
company and product informa¬ 
tion, downloadable software, 
and a technical support knowl¬ 
edge base where you can review 
a Frequently Asked Questions 
(FAQ) board or find phone num¬ 
bers and E-mail addresses in 
order to speak with a Safetynet 
technical support consultant. 
This forum also provides infor¬ 
mation about employment 
opportunities at Safetynet. 
Sophos: http://www.icubed. 
com/sophos.html 
This forum lets you peruse 
information about Sophos' 
antivirus and security products 
and lets you place direct orders 
with the England-based com¬ 
pany. You also can read articles 
that provide important security 
information, as well as helpful 
hints about protecting your 
computer from viruses. 
Symantec: http://www. 
symantec.com/virus/virus.html 
Symantec offers an abun¬ 
dance of product information, 


virus information, definition 
updates, technical support infor¬ 
mation, and links to other World 
Wide Web sites. You can link to 
Symantec's ftp site and download 
antivirus software or scan the 
Anti-Virus Reference Material for 
plenty of data about viral infec¬ 
tions and other security issues. 
VPS: http://Netcenter.com/ 
netcentr/vds.html 
This site lets you download 
free antivirus shareware. All the 
producers ask is that you tell your 
friends after visiting this site. One 
antivirus program, called 
Invircible, is designed so that it 
does not require updates. 

AOL Virus: Keyword: virus 
This forum admits you to the 
Virus InfoCenter, where you can 
access Frequently Asked 
Questions about viruses, message 
boards containing questions and 
answers about security and viral 
issues, downloadable antivirus 
software, and a number of other 
antivirus online sites, such as 
McAfee, Datawatch, and F-PROT. 
Prodigy Virus: Jump: virus 
Prodigy's Computer Virus 
forum lets you access the 
Download Superstore, a virtual 
megastore where you can pur¬ 
chase downloadable software. The 
Computer Virus forum also lets 
you access the Software Guide, an 
online magazine, and Tech Talk, 
where you can read about com¬ 
puter viruses. If you subscribe to 
Ziffnet, this forum lets you reach 
Ziffnet locations. 

CIS Anti-Virus: 

Go: AntiVirus 
Resources 
This forum gives 
you access to a ques- 
tion-and-answer 
board, information 
about individual 
viruses, and links to 
other Virus forums 
sponsored by 
McAfee, Symantec, 
and Intel. The 


NCSA InfoSecurity forum, where 
you can access antivirus message 
boards, lets you post your own 
questions about viruses. 

■ Entertainment And 
Business: 


Celebrity Addresses: http:// 
www.islandnet.com/-luree/ 
fanmail.html 

This page verifies that celebri¬ 
ties have absolutely no privacy. 
Offering snail-mail addresses to 
networks and recording studios, 
and E-mail addresses to Web sites 
that focus on actors, singers, mod¬ 
els, politicians, comedians, and 
magicians, living or dead, this 
page is for those users who feel 
close to the Hollywood scene. Get 
the scoop on everyone from 
Woody Allen to Jim Carrey. 

Geek Site of the Day: http:// 
chico.rice.edu/~indigo/gsotd 

Geek Site of the Day (Motto: 
Because I'm a loser, and you are 
too) lets you access the geeky side 
of the Internet. Surf from Taco 
Bell Net to the Breakfast Cereal 
Hall of Fame to Birthplaces of 
European Mathematicians, and 
every other swell site in between. 
Geek Site of the Day is bound to 
bring hours of enjoyment to any¬ 
one who feels like they need a 
break from being cool. 



Internet Music Resource 

Guide: http://www.teleport. 
com/-celinec/music.htm 

This site provides a number of 
links to music hot spots all over 
the Internet. Step through the 
gateways to get information 
about every genre of music, 
including new age, Native 
American, rock and roll, country, 
jazz, and reggae. But the fun 
does not stop there. You can 
check out music therapy, lyrics 
server, music-oriented news- 
groups, and chat rooms that fea¬ 
ture recording artists. No matter 
what you're looking for in the 
music world, you can probably 
find it by starting at this site. 
Internet Shopping Network: 

http://www.internet.net 
Have you ever purchased a 
home appliance over your com¬ 
puter? You can, at the Internet 
Shopping Network. The future 
is now at this Web site, which 
offers everything from food to 
flowers to radios to sofas. You 
can join the service for free and 
start purchasing immediately, 
or simply browse the virtual cat¬ 
alog and give new meaning to 
"window shopping." 

Rock The Strip: http:// 
wwwl.digiplanet.com/VIM 
Rock The Strip is the first 
online interactive game show. 
Nina Blackwood of MTV fame 
and Los Angeles DJ Kenny 
Sargent, the show's hosts, ask 
music trivia questions online. 

If you answer correctly (and 
quickly), you can win prizes 
ranging from discounts at the 
Digiplanet online music store 
to complete home stereo sys¬ 
tems. To play the game, click 
on Track One, then download 
the interface. It's all free! • 

Compiled by Jeff Dodd 
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Technical Support 

A Great Help If You Know Your Computer 



Y ou’ve finally made that 
big computer purchase. 
Instead of assembling 
the system piece by piece, you 
bought it all—the monitor, hard 
drive, modem, printer, and all the 


software you’ll ever need. You try 
putting it together, but it doesn’t 
seem to work. Error messages 
flash across the screen, but you 
ignore them, falsely hoping they 
will go away. 


When they persist, 
you consult your 
owner’s manual. Not 
realizing that even 
computer experts 
sometimes have 
problems putting a 
computer system to¬ 
gether, you put the 
manual aside think¬ 
ing you knew how to 
assemble a PC. 

You frantically look through the 
manual, reading about the various 
error messages. Yet every time you 
reboot the system, those same omi¬ 
nous messages appear. You try 
again and again, all to no avail. 


By this time, you are so frus¬ 
trated that you’ve thought more 
than once about returning the sys¬ 
tem, or, better yet, throwing it out 
the nearest window. While perus¬ 
ing the computer manual, how¬ 
ever, you notice a telephone num¬ 
ber—a light at the end of the tun¬ 
nel that can help you with ques¬ 
tions about your computer. 

Technical support is offered by 
nearly every hardware and soft¬ 
ware manufacturer and most com¬ 
puter retailers. Manufacturers and 
retailers vary in the technical sup¬ 
port services they offer, but some 
of the most common services are 
through electronic bulletin boards, 


For More Information: 


Acer 

Austin Computer 

Citizen 

Computer 

(800) 637-7000 

Systems 

(310)453-0614 

Peripherals 

(408)432-6200 

(800)752-4171 


(714)454-2441 

Adobe 

(203)655-2700 

Colorado 


(408) 986-6530 

Avery 

Memory 

(303)635-1500 

Core 

International 

Advanced Logic 

(214)776-2699 


(800)274-7425 

Research 


Compaq 

(407)997-6033 

(714)458-0863 

Banner Blue 

(800) OKCOM- 



(510)794-6850 

PAQ 

Corel 

AMDEK 


(713)374-0484 

(800)818-1848 

(800)800-9973 

(408)473-1200 

Apple 

(800)767-2775 

(408)996-1010 

Banyan 

(800)222-6926 

(508)898-1000 

Borland 

(408)461-9155 

CompuADD 

(800)999-8791 

(512)250-1489 

Compudyne 

(COMPUSA) 

Curtis 

(612)631-9512 

Data General 

(800)537-6084 

Artisoft 

(520)670-7000 

Broderbund 

(900)896-9393 

(508)366-8911 

(415)382-4700 

CompuServe 

Dell 

AST Research 

Brother 

(800)848-8990 

(800)624-9896 

(800) 876-4AST 

(800)276-7746 

(614)529-1340 

(512)338-4400 

(714)727-4141 

(908)356-8880 

Computer 

Digital 

AT&T 

Canon 

Associates 

Equipment Corp. 

(800)242-6005 

(800)423-2366 

(800)225-5224 

(800)354-9000 

(908)221-2000 

(714)438-3000 

(516)342-5224 

(508)493-5111 


DTK Computer, 

Gazelle 

Hitachi 

Iomega 

Inc. 

(801)377-1288 

(800) HITACHI 

(801)629-7610 

(818)810-8880 

Geoworks 

(415)589-8300 

Hyundai 

(800)234-3553 

(408)473-9200 

Kingston 

Eastman Kodak 

(800)242-2424 

(716)724-4000 

(900) 555-GEOS 

Gibson 

Technologies 

(714)435-2639 

Kye 

(909)923-2417 

Epson America 

Research 

(714) 362-8900 

IBM 

(800)765-4747 

(800)922-8911 


(PS/1) 

Leading Edge 

(310)782-0770 

Go 

(800)772-2227 

(800)245-9870 

Everex 

(510)498-4411 

(912)925-4048 

(PS/2) 

(800)245-9868 

Goldstar 

(914)765-1900 

(508)836-4800 

Fuji 

(800)777-1192 

Individual 

Lexmark 

(800)659-3854 

(205)772-8860 

Software 

(606)232-3000 

(914)789-8100 


(800)822-3522 


Fujitsu 

(408)894-3950 

Groupe Bull 

(510)734-6767 

Logitech 

(800)285-8555 

(508)294-6000 

Insight 

(510)795-8100 

Funk Software 


(800) 927-7848 

Lotus 

(617)497-6339 

Hayes 

(503)222-2425 

(508)988-6400 

(617)491-6503 

(404)441-1617 

Intel 

(DOS / Macintosh) 

Gateway 2000 

Hewlett-Packard 

(800)628-8686 

(508)988-2500 

(Windows) 

(800)846-2301 

(800)858-8867 

Intuit 

(508)988-2820 

(605)232-2000 

(415)857-1501 

(415)858-6085 

(OS/2) 
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where your questions are an¬ 
swered online; fax services, where 
you can request a fax response to 
your questions; and through toll- 
free or toll numbers. 

There are several things you 
should know before calling the tech¬ 
nical support number. First, know 
whom to call. Although some com¬ 
panies offer technical support for 
products they don’t manufacture, 
you should call the product’s manu¬ 
facturer to get the best help. 
Consider technical support when 
purchasing any new equipment, and 
be sure to consider when the ser¬ 
vice is available and at what cost. 
Knowing that there’s always some¬ 
one to answer your questions 
should provide some piece of mind. 

Be aware that many technical 
support services, in their efforts to 
serve you better, first will connect 
your call to a computer. After 
wading through menus, you’ll 


finally reach the technical support 
representative who knows the 
most about your system and who 
can answer your question quickly. 

After you’re connected, a repre¬ 
sentative will ask questions about 
your Autoexec.bat and Config.sys 
files, the computer’s clock speed, 
and your operating system. Without 
knowing about these components 
of your computer, your journey 
through the technical support line 
may be long and frustrating. 

It’s always hard to determine 
what the technical support repre¬ 
sentative needs to know, and the 
information representatives need 
to know varies between manufac¬ 
turers. The best bet is for you to 
be knowledgeable about your 
computer and its operating sys¬ 
tem, and to know the following 
information before calling. 

• What type of product do you 

have? For example, is it an 


IBM PS/2 or a Macintosh lie? 
What are its model and 
serial numbers? 

• What is your product's registra¬ 
tion number? If it’s still under war¬ 
ranty, what is its warranty num¬ 
ber? Some companies have 
technical support service plans in 
which you can use technical sup¬ 
port free of charge for anywhere 
from 90 days to several years 
after purchasing a product. Some 
companies offer free technical 
support for the lifetime of the 
product, and a few offer technical 
support on a fee-only basis. 

• Try to locate the source of your 
problem. Is it with your hard 
drive, software, monitor, or 
printer? By locating the source 
of the problem before calling, 
you can save time on the 
phone. (See “Pinpointing Your 
Problems” in this issue.) 

• What operating system are 


you using? Do you use Win¬ 
dows? What, if any, changes 
have you made to your sys¬ 
tem’s configurations? 

• What is the clock speed: 
33MHz, 50MHz, 66MHz? 

• Are you calling for help with a 
system set up in a home, 
school, or business? 

• Is your system hooked to 
a network? 

Although these are some of the 
most commonly asked questions by 
technical support representatives, 
this list is by no means all-inclusive. 
Representatives may need to know 
different information—it depends on 
your specific problem. 

For the technical support num¬ 
bers and cities of major computer 
manufacturers and retailers, 
please consult the “For More 
Information” sidebar below. • 

by Corey Russman 


3M 

(Macintosh) 

Olivetti 

Philips 

Sanyo 

Sony 

Texas 

WordPerfect 

(800)426-8688 

(303)522-3000 

(800)633-9909 

(900)555-5500 

(800)487-2696 

(408)894-0555 

Instruments 

(800)228-9038 

(512)984-3400 

(IBM) 

(509)927-5600 

(615)521-4316 

(714)263-3777 


(800)848-3927 

(801)225-5000 


Nanao 




Star Micronics 

(214)995-2011 


Megahertz 

(800) 800-5202 

Pacific Data 

Primavera 

SBT 

(908)572-3300 


Wyse 

(800)527-8677 


Products 

(610)668-3030 

(800)944-1000 


Toshiba 

Technology 

(801)320-7777 

(310) 325-5202 

(619)587-4690 


(415)444-9700 

Symantec 

(800)999-4273 

(800)800-9973 


NEC 


Prodigy 


(800)441-7234 

(714)583-3000 

(408)473-1200 

Micron 

Technologies 

Packard Bell 

(800) PRODIGY 

Seagate 




(800)438-3343 

(800)388-8888 

Hardware 

(914)448-8000 

Technologies 

Systems 

Tri-Star 

Xerox 

(208)465-3434 

(508)264-8000 

(800)733-4411 


(408)438-8222 

Compatability 

Computer Corp. 

(800)421-9927 



Software 

QMS 


Corp. 

(800)800-2690 

(310)306-4000 

Microsoft 

Northgate 

(801)579-0161 

(334)633-4500 

Seiko 

(312)527-4357 

(602)731-4926 


(206)454-2030 

Computer 



(800)553-5312 



Z Software 

(206)637-7098 

Systems 

Panasonic 

Qualitas 

(408)922-5800 

TDK 

UDS (Motorola) 

(508)521-5262 

(Windows) 

(800)446-5037 

(800)222-0584 

(301)907-7400 


(800) 999-4TDK 

(205)430-8047 



(612)947-4600 

(201)348-7000 


Seikosha 



Zenith 

Mitsubishi 

Norton 


Quarterdeck 

(800)825-5349 

TRW 

Unisys 

(800)227-3360 

(800)843-2515 

(800) 854-7233 

PC Brand Inc. 

(310)392-9701 

(201)252-1040 

(800) 795-4TRW 

(800) 328-0440 

(708)808-5000 

(714)220-2500 

(714)474-7188 

(800) PCBRAND 



(310)764-6664 

(215)986-4011 




(414)638-1851 

Qume 

Sharp 



Zeos 

Motorola 

Novell 


(800)457-4447 

(800) BESHARP 

Tandy 

Ventura Software 

(800)228-5390 

(800) 551-1017 

(800)638-9273 

Peachtree 

(408)473-1500 

(201)529-8200 

(817)878-6875 

(805)473-7383 

(612)623-9614 

(602)438-3000 

(801)429-7000 

(404)279-2099 









Samsung 

Software 

Tatung 

Wang 


MySoftware Co. 

Okidata 

Pentax 

(800) SAMSUNG 

Publishing 

(800)827-2850 

Laboratories 


(303)522-0815 

(609)273-0300 

(303)460-1820 

(201)229-4000 

(408)988-4005 

(310)637-2105 

(404)319-3203 
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Need help with your hardware or software? 

Looking for simple explanations on technical subjects? 
Send us your questions! 


Word Processing 


Q: I use WordPerfect for Windows 5.2. Many of the ar¬ 
ticles l write are for European publications, and 1 find it 
more convenient to keep my English and foreign language 
versions in one file, but that means the page numbering needs to restart in mid¬ 
file (where the language changes). For example, if pages 1 through 3 are 
English, the next three pages are German and they, too, should be numbered 1 
through 3 (not 4 through 6). If I use the multiple pages option to print pages 1 
through 3,1 get what I want—the English version prints. But when I use the 
same option for pages 4 through 6, my Hewlett-Packard IIP printer appears to 
accept the print job, but prints nothing. My only alternatives right now are to 
print page by page or to delete the English pages before printing. 


WordPerfect on a machine with two diskette drives and no hard drive. 
Run Convert.exe to see if you can live without that conversion utility; 
you'll see a list of the formats it supports. Wp|wp)us.lex is a big file you 
can delete if you can live without a spell checker. 



Miscellaneous Hardware 


Q: I have a QIC-80 Jumbo 250 tape backup drive, but 
I’m replacing my 240MB hard drive with a new 850MB 
hard drive. I'm considering getting one of the new 800MB 
QIC “travvan" backup drives to better match my 850MB hard drive. Do I need 
to do that? If I do, can I also keep the old tape drive installed so I can still read 
my older tapes? Can I still use the older special accelerator card (TC-15) that I 
bought for the older drive on the new drive? 


AI When you put in the code to restart the page numbers for the 
German version, WordPerfect "sees" that as a second section of page 
numbers. It won't print pages 4 through 6 because the document doesn't 
have any pages numbered in that range. 

To get the second section of the document to print, tell WordPerfect 
that you want to print pages "2:1-3" (section 2, pages 1 to 3). 

Another solution assumes that your German part of the document is 
preceded by a German Language code and closed by another code. The 
code listed below blocks your text between two language codes and 
prints it: 

F2 SHIFT-F8 3 5 F2 ALT-F4 F2 F2 SHIFT-F7 Y 


A: There's no practical way to run two tape drives. But your old QIC- 
80 (quarter-inch cartridge) tapes will work with your bigger drive, pro¬ 
vided you don't mind feeding it three tapes to perform one full backup 
when you reach the point of having about 750MB on your new hard 
drive. Sometimes, however, spanning a backup over several tapes is a 
little less secure. Each time the procedure has to close off one tape and 
pick up at the right point on the next is a potential hang-up point. 
Besides, being able to stick one tape in, walk away, and find it done 
later, is nice and might be worth the $200 price tag of the new tape 
drive—particularly if you can sell your older 250MB drive. Your 250 
tape backup drive, incidentally, can be upgraded to 340MB capacity 
with a $40 kit from Colorado Memory Systems. Your older accelerator 
card, however, won't work with the newer travvan QIC drive. 


Ql I don't use WordPerfect 5.1 for DOS as my main word processor since I 
switched to Ami Pro for Windows, but I keep WordPerfect for reading and 
working with an occasional WordPerfect file. Can I delete any files in WP51 to 
make it "stripped down" to bare essentials to make more room on my hard 
drive? 


Q: I was looking at the new ZipDrive from Iomega. I can get one for about 
$200-about the same price as a tape backup unit. Is it worth $200? Is it a good 
substitutefor a tape drive? 


A; Ami Pro does a decent job of importing and exporting WordPerfect 
5.1 files; its Help feature can give you the information you need on that 
subject. As for stripping WordPerfect down to save space, we suggest 
deleting the program and doing Custom re-install off your original 
WordPerfect diskettes. Of course, before you delete WordPerfect from 
your hard drive, copy any documents you want to save onto diskettes or 
into a different directory. Custom installation gives you the choice of not 
installing unwanted features, and it often has a specific option called 
"laptop" that installs the least possible files. Or, if you insist on pruning 
manually, look at the list of WordPerfect files on page 899ff in your 5.1 
manual; you'll see more readily what you can safely delete. 
Wpsmall.drs, for example, is a file used only if you're running 


A? The ZipDrives are interesting. Holding about 100MB, they're sort of 
a cross between a giant capacity diskette and a small capacity removable 
hard drive. Unlike a tape backup, you can run programs right off them, so 
you can install and run programs off the ZipDrives that you use only oc¬ 
casionally. If ZipDrives become popular enough, they'll be a neat way to 
mail 100MB of data to others. They'd be much nicer than shipping backup 
tapes, which aren't terribly reliable and, despite supposed format stan¬ 
dards, sometimes don't read in other folks' tape drives when they arrive. 

Whether they're worth $200 depends on what you compare them to. 
Some folks compare ZipDrive costs to other forms of storage (disks, 
tapes, etc.) on a "cost per MB" basis; they say things like "The cost per 
MB right now is in the same ballpark as a new hard drive and tape 
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Miscellaneous Hardware (con't) 


storage." But we're not sure that makes sense, since you really may not 
be able to substitute a ZipDrive for another form of storage. What 
product will you replace with the ZipDrive? You can't really replace, 
say, your 800MB hard drive; even ignoring the fact that the ZipDrive 
runs slower, a pile of eight 100MB zip platters in your desk drawer can't 
substitute for an 800MB hard drive that's always in the computer with 
programs and data always ready to run. And you can't really replace 
your diskette drives; far too much of the world is still on diskettes. It's 
questionable (though possible) whether you could use it as a substitute 
for a $200 800MB QIC tape backup. It's faster and more versatile, but, 
unlike the tape drive, you can't just walk away from it and have it back 
up your whole 800MB hard drive unattended—you'd have to come back 
seven times to feed it disks. So, rather than it being $200 you'd spend in¬ 
stead of a diskette drive, hard drive, or tape drive, it could become $200 
additional. If so, it's not competing with diskettes, hard drives, and tapes 
for your dollar. It's competing with other products you might want. 
Lastly, ZipDrives have the old chicken-and-egg problem: If enough folks 
buy ZipDrives to make them a widely used medium of exchange, then 
you'd be more willing to buy one. On the other hand, if more people 
were willing to buy them now, then they might become widely used. 


do to interlink the two computers1 The 8088 has MS-DOS 3.2.1 am interested 
in file transfer only. 

A! Interlink is a "poor man's network" that comes as part of DOS. 
With a cheap serial cable and Interlink and Interserve, two computers 
can use each other's disks and programs. For Interlink to work, there 
has to be a copy of the Interlnk.exe file on the "remote" computer. The 
"server" computer has to have the Intersrv.exe file and the remote 
"workstation" computer has to have the line "Device=C:\DOS\ 
Interlnk.exe" in its Config.sys file. The "bootstrap" routine you were 
trying to use is a clever trick to get Interlnk.exe into a computer that 
doesn't have an "installation" diskette by sending the file across the 
cable. You have DOS 3.20 on the older computer, a version known to 
be buggy. There's a chance that upgrading to versions 3.3 or 5.0 might 
help. We're unsure of where your error message is coming from, but 
we do have a work-around that will let you install Interlink on your 
XT (8088) computer. 

Instead of using the "bootstrap," copy Interlnk.exe (which you'll find 
in the newer computer's DOS directory) onto a 5-1/4-inch, 360KB 
diskette that you have formatted in the older computer's diskette drive. 
(If you don't have a 5-1/4-inch drive in your newer computer, copy the 
file to a 3-1/2-inch diskette and find someone who has both sizes who 
can copy it over for you.) 



General Computer Hardware 


Q: How can 1 tell what speed my 386SX computer runs 
at? I don't know if it's 25MHz, 33MHz, or what. I used 
the MSD diagnostic system in DOS. It gave me all sorts of 
information about my computer-except the speed. 


A: In one sense, it doesn't matter much. It's either fast enough for your 
needs or not. But there are a few situations where you might need to 
know your CPU's MHz rating. Unfortunately, neither DOS nor 
Windows have tools for telling a computer's CPU speed. There are 
shareware and commercial programs {Speed, Norton Utilities, PC Tools, 
etc.) that will, however. If you can't get one, there's still hope. Watch 
carefully when your computer starts up; often it will say "25MHz" on¬ 
screen just as it begins running. You also could open the case and read 
the fine print on your 386SX CPU, looking for tiny letters that say, for 
example, "25MHz." By the way, very few 386SX computers running 
faster than 25MHz were manufactured, and even a rare 33MHz 386SX 
would still compute much slower than any 486. 


Q: I tried to link a 486DX4 with an 8088 using 
Interserve to transfer the Interlink files to the 8088. After 
entering the command into the 8088 copied from the 
Interserve screen, both computers display a "Loading Bootstrap" dialog box. 
Then the 486 tracks the progress in terms of percentage, and upon reaching 
100%, a red dialog box appears stating, "Unable to perform remote install. 
(Error code#5) Press enter to return to DOS." Can you tell me what I need to 



Communications 


Q: In your special issue "Windows Tips, Tricks & 
Troubleshooting," your article "Work at Home With 
Remote Access Server" showed how to set up a home computer with Windows 
for Workgroups (WPW) so it can dial in to the WFW network in an office. I 
tried it and everything works fine, except the speed is less than I'd expect with 
28.8Kbps internal modems on both ends. I heard that there's something about 
the way Windows “com drivers" work that makes it slow or unreliable with fast 
modems. 


Ai High-speed modem data transfer in Windows isn't exactly novice 
territory—at least not when it misbehaves—but there may be an easy fix. 
A common reason for disappointing or unreliable performance with ex¬ 
ternal 28.8Kbps and 14.4Kbps modems that connect to computers 
through a serial port is that only newer serial plugs with the newer 
16550 UART can keep up with high-speed modems. (A UART is a spe¬ 
cialized chip that handles communications on serial ports.) This clearly 
isn't your problem since you have an internal modem with the newer 
type UART built in. Your problem is in the facilities that Windows pro¬ 
vides for communicating with serial devices. It has something called 
Comm.drv, which mediates between Windows and the modem. That 
part of Windows was designed before the invention of 14.4Kbps and 
28.8Kbps modems and before the newer, high-speed 16550 UART chips; 
it simply doesn't do a good job with them at high speeds. Fortunately, 
there are third-party replacement drivers for Windows communication 
that can do it right. For about $40, you can get TurboComm drivers 
(Pacific CommWare, 503/482-2744 or 800/856-3818). These may be 
helpful to anyone having problems running high-speed modems, ISDN 
modems, or fax cards, from Windows. 
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Operating Systems 


Q: After adding a tax program to my system, l couldn't 
get Windows to run (though DOS programs still ran). 
Deleting the new program didn't help. Re-installing 
Windows from factory diskettes didn't help. 


Ai If the tax program put "wrong" settings into Windows, deleting it 
without using an uninstaller utility (see the Windows Tips, Tricks & 
Troubleshooting special issue) may have left the problem setting behind. 
When you re-install Windows over an existing Windows installation, it 
respects and preserves most of your old settings—good or bad. Your 
best option is to restore the whole system with a backup tape or 
diskettes from the state it was in just before the problems started. If you 
don't have recent backups of your whole system, re-install Windows, 
but this time, before you do so, delete the entire contents of the \ WIN¬ 
DOWS and \ WINDOWS)SYSTEM directories using the DELTREE com¬ 
mand. That way, any "bad" settings will be wiped out. 

CAUTION: This is a heavy-handed approach—you'll lose and may 
need to re-install (or at least reconfigure) all your fonts and all your pro¬ 
gram settings and icons. You'll also lose the settings of any special 
Windows screen drivers (e.g., a special video card for 1024 x 768 resolu¬ 
tion at 16 million colors). Before doing anything this radical, look in your 
Config.sys and Autoexec.bat files to see if the tax program made any 
changes there; if so, type rem in front of lines you suspect could be 
causing the problem. 

NOTE: Never make changes in these files without first making a "bootable" 
diskette and making spare copies of the files. 


Ql I just got a new 66MHz 486DX2 and can't copy financial data in my old 
Quicken QDATA file from my nine-year-old 8080 (XT) computer. I copy the 
data file to a diskette on the old machine, take it to the new machine, then get 
the "cannot read drive" error. 

A? We assume your new computer does have one 5-1/4-inch diskette 
drive and that you're taking a 5-1/4 diskette from the old computer to 
the new one. The problem is that the new 5-1/4 drive is 1200KB (1.2MB), 
while your old 5-1/4 drive is 360KB. The new diskette drive is supposed 
to be able to read the old diskettes, but sometimes things get flaky when 
you mix and match. First, be sure you're using a genuine, double-density 
360KB (and not a 1.2MB high density) diskette in the old computer. The 
new machine should be able to read the older diskette, but the old ma¬ 
chine can't read the high-density diskettes. Sometimes slight mis¬ 
matches in alignment and speed between two diskette drives can make 
computers unable to read each other's diskettes. Any such problems 
only are aggravated by the fact that the 1.2MB diskette drive doesn't op¬ 
erate quite the same as the 360KB. To get around this mismatch, try 
these tricks before copying the file from the old machine: 

(a) Format a diskette in the old machine, and use it for the transfer. 

(b) Buy a brand new, totally blank, preformated 360KB diskette. 

(c) Try bulk erasing a 360KB diskette with a $20 Radio Shack audio 
cassette-tape eraser. These devices are electromagnetic; you can erase 
your diskettes by plugging in the device, pressing its power switch, 


and holding the diskette near the device. It has the same effect as 
holding a magnet near the diskette. When the diskette has been 
erased, you then will format it in the new computer by typing: 

format a:/u/f:360K 

at the DOS (C>) prompt. 

(d) Get a diskette drive cleaning kit (around $7); that nine-year-old drive 
just may need a cleaning. 

If your new computer only has a 3-1 / 2-inch diskette drive, don't 
hang yourself yet. If both computers have modems and you're a 
member of an online service, E-mail the file to yourself from one com¬ 
puter and pick it up from the other computer. If only the old computer 
has a modem and E-mail, send the file to a friend's computer and copy 
from there. You also can transfer files across a cable as long as both 
computers have a serial port or a parallel port. DOS 6.0 and newer 
comes with Interlink, a utility that lets two computers transfer files 
across a cable. Even easier are the commercial versions of cable- 
transfer utilities, such as Laplink. 


Updates 


In the last two months, we covered differential and incremental 
backup modes, which is a confusing topic. Adding to the confusion, pre¬ 
view versions of Windows 95's backup screens give a wrong definition 
for incremental backups. In the Backup applet, in Settings, under 
Options, under the Backup tab, Win95 describes "incremental" as a 
"backup of selected files that have changed since the last full backup." 
Normally, in other software, including all previous Microsoft backup 
programs, "incremental" means a "backup of selected files changed or 
added since any backup, whether that last backup was incremental or 
full." The definition on the Win95 screen is, in fact, for a "differential" 
backup, which is very useful but isn't labeled correctly there. The differ¬ 
ence isn’t trivial. Some folks at Microsoft acknowledged the error; 
others seemed less concerned. At deadline, we didn't know whether 
production copies of Win95 have fixed this mistatement. Moreover, in 
the original mode, Win95's backup program starts up, and its so-called 
incremental mode is disabled until you make yourself a new backup 
"set" other than the default. • 

Get straight answers to your technical questions. Ask PC Novice ! 
Send your questions, along with a phone and/or fax number so we can 
call you if necessary, to: PC Novice Q&A, P.O. Box 85380, Lincoln, NE 
68501. Please include all version numbers for all software about which 
you're inquiring, operating system information, and any relevant in¬ 
formation about your system. (Volume prohibits individual replies.) 
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The Most Complete Mailing, Marketing and 
Telephone Information Available on CD-ROM! 


American Yellow Pages: Your single source for information on more than 10 million U.S. 
businesses. Perfect for generating leads, searching for new customers and looking for products 
and services. The possibilities are endless, just use our incredible 7,000 Yellow Page Headings/SIC 
Codes to find what you need or search by company name for any area. It's so quick and easy. 


American White Pages: Information on more than 70 million consumers. Select by name, 
length of residence and median home value. An ideal use for marketing to consumers, verifying 
information or just looking for friends or relatives. The ultimate desktop reference tool for 
residential information. 

‘‘The American Yellow Pages combined with Sharkware Professional can help you 
outsell, outmanage and out negotiate your competition. ” 

Harvey Mackay, author of best selling book 
“Swim With The Sharks Without Being Eaten Alive ." 


.American 
Business 


information® 


flTJ* TO ORDER CALL 

tm 1 - 800 - 555-5666 


Only $ 59.00 each 
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Active-Matrix Display —A type of 
portable PC display in which each pixel fea¬ 
tures its own transistor, allowing excellent 
picture and color control. Active-matrix is the 
best, and most expensive, quality of portable 
display. Also called thin-film transistor 
(TFT) display. 

Bad Sectors —Those portions of a disk 
that cannot store data reliably because they 
are damaged or flawed. 

Batch File —Consists of a series of 
MS-DOS commands that are run as if they 
were a program. These commands are written 
in text form and run in the order in which 
you input them. 

BIOS —Basic Input/Output System. A set 
of routines that work with a computer 
system's hardware to support data transfers 
among the various elements of a system, 
such as the monitor or diskette drive. 

Boot Sector Virus —A virus that 
infects the boot sector of the com¬ 
puter's system or the master boot record. 
A boot sector virus only can be transmitted 
through an infected diskette. The boot 
sector is the portion of the hard drive 
that contains the files needed to boot up 
your computer. 

Bootable Diskette —A diskette onto 
which you copy the operating system's start¬ 
up files. This diskette can be used to get the 
computer up and running. 

CD-ROM —Compact Disc, Read-Only 
Memory. A data storage medium that 
uses laser optics rather than magnetic 
means to read data. For most users, data 
can be read from CD-ROMs but not 
recorded on them. 

CMOS —Complementary Metal-Oxide 
Semiconductor. Consists of two field 
transistors contained on a silicon chip that 
are high-speed, low-power-consuming 
devices generally used for RAM and 
switching applications. 
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Command File —Contains machine 
instructions required to carry out a com¬ 
mand. DOS can run this file without much 
setup work because it always loads into the 
same memory location. 

Command.com —This file teaches the 
computer how to react to internal commands 
such as VER, ECHO, or DIR and executes the 
commands you type at DOS prompts or in a 
batch file. 

Device Driver —Software that lets the 
computer communicate with hardware 
devices, such as a mouse, printer, or audio 
speakers, or other software. 

DMA —Direct Memory Access. With DMA, 
peripherals directly access memory without 
using the microprocessor. 

Executable File —A file type contain¬ 
ing important instructions on how the com¬ 
puter is controlled. It is identified by the .EXE 
file name extension. 

File Extensions —Suffixes for primary 
file names. The extension is made up of one 
to three characters and is separated from the 
primary file name by a period, such as 
Filename.txt. 

File Infecting Virus —These will 
infect nearly all of the executable files in the 
system. Many file infectors change file exten¬ 
sions from .COM to .EXE. 

Forum —Any online site that lets you per¬ 
form a number of operations and/or serves 
as a gateway to other sites. 

lo.sys —One of DOS' core program system 
files, essential to the proper workings of the 
computer. Also known as a hidden file. 

Interrupt —An internal signal that 
requests immediate attention from the 
microprocessor. When the microproces¬ 
sor becomes aware of an interrupt, it sus¬ 
pends its current activities to service the 
interrupt signal. 



IRQ —Interrupt Request Lines. The wires 
that connect a microprocessor to hardware 
devices. IRQ lines let the hardware request 
their share of attention from the microproces¬ 
sor. Each line has its own "address" in the 
computer's memory. 

Lost Clusters —Pieces of software saved 
on your hard drive without file names. 

Microprocessor —The computer chip 
containing all the central processing functions j 
of a computer. It's also called a CPU, or cen- I 
tral processing unit. The microprocessor 
often is called the computer's "brain" because 
all instructions must be processed through it. 

Msdos.sys —The second of DOS' core 
program system files, essential to the proper 
workings of the computer. Also known as a 

hidden file. 

Passive-Matrix Display—A 

portable PC display in which a grid of tran¬ 
sistors controls many pixels simultaneously. 

The picture is less crisp than active-matrix 
and can be slow to respond when graphics 
are displayed. Also called super-twist ne¬ 
matic (STN) display. 

Pixels —Tiny dots that make up the ■ 
images on your computer screen. 

Primary File Names —The names 
given to files. They can be in upper- or lower¬ 
case letters and can contain no more than | 
eight characters. 

RAM —Random-Access Memory. The tem¬ 
porary memory storage area used to load 
program instructions and store files currently 
in use. Unless a file is permanently stored on 
a hard drive, diskette, or another storage 
medium, changes to information stored in 
RAM will be lost because RAM is cleared 
when a computer is turned off. 

Virus —An intentionally destructive pro¬ 
gram that infects computer files, doing any¬ 
thing from destroying files to displaying mes¬ 
sages on-screen. 
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Reader Service 


To request additional information on the following products and services adver¬ 
tised in PC Novice, call the number provided by the advertiser. When calling the 
manufacturer, please mention PC Novice. 


Company Name 

Adaptec 

I/O. Now More Important Than Ever 


American Businesss Information 800-555-5666 

American Yellow Pages, American White Pages—1995 editions. 

APC 800-800-4APC 

American Power Conversion 

CBSI 800-343-8014, Ext. 2075 

Earn $4,000 Per Month From Your Home With A Computer 

Computer City 800-THE-CITY 

For The Store Nearest You—Call: 


Damark International, Inc. 
The Great Deal Company 


DSR Software 800-455-4377 

High Quality, Easy To Use, Inexpensive Software 

Educational Insights Interactive See Advertiser™ 

GeoSafari Multimedia Game 

Egghead Software 800-344-4323 

To order or for the store nearest you, call: 


Jasmine Multimedia 
Multimedia Yearbook 

Maxell 

Super RDII Disk 

Parsons Technology 
Free Tax Software 

PC Accessories 

See Your Local PC Accessories Di 


818-780-3344 

800-533-2836 

800-482-9628 
See Advertisement 


In Letters To The Editor 
m • 


Dear PC Novice: 

I enjoyed your article ‘Technological Have Nots” (August 1995), and I 
was surprised to read that only “30% of Americans” have computers. I 
thought the figure was much higher. Can you tell me what the source for 
that statistic was? What research group came up with that percentage? 

John T. Page/Dania, FL 

We said about 30% of American households have computers as an 
average for statistics that have come through our office. According to the 
market research firm International Data Corp., that number could be as 
high as 37% when employers and schools are included. The Software 
Publishers Association says the number of U.S. households is 33%. But 
Russ Walter, computer consultant and author of ‘The Secret Guide To 
Computers,” discovered the number is closer to 27% when you don’t 
count second-time computer buyers. —Ed. 


Dear PC Novice: 

I feel you have done your readers a disservice by not comparing the 
problems of the computers in “Macs vs. PCs” (August 1995). 

My experience with the Macintosh has been that it is a much less effi¬ 
cient memory manager and far more prone to system lock-ups. And the 
error messages from the Macintosh, according to an old user’s guide for 
the Macintosh SE, “are very general and may not be very helpful in dis¬ 
covering the problems.” That still holds true today. 

Also, nearly every program available for both architectures, even 
those originally developed for the Macintosh, cost less for the PC. 
Software only available for the PC also generally costs less and may 
offer more features than similar programs for the Macintosh. 

If the truth becomes known, possibly even the graphic design industry 
would put away the myth that Macintosh is better. For graphics, or any¬ 
thing else, it’s like comparing a McDonald’s burger to a good steak. 

John Starr/Richmond, VA 


CORRECTIONS/CLARIFICATIONS 

In the September 1995 issue, we incorrectly stated in the article “E-mail 
Basics In Online Services” that “Unlike America Online and CompuServe, 
Prodigy does not let you compose a message offline.” Prodigy, in fact, does let 
you compose messages offline. 

E-mail Connection for Windows users and Mail Manager for DOS can be 
downloaded by jumping to Mail Manager or E-mail Connection and following 
the instructions for downloading the service. 

Unlike America Online and CompuServe, Prodigy charges for these ser¬ 
vices. The charge is $4.95 for Mail Manager and $14.95 for E-mail Connection. 


Letters to the Editor should be sent to: PC Novice I P.O. Box 8 
Lincoln, NE 68501 -5380. Letters may be edited for clarity or space. 


Copyright 1995 by Peed Corporation. Ail rights reserved. Reproduction of material api 
published monthly for $24 per year by Peed Corporation, 120 West Harvest Drive, P.O. B 
POSTMASTER: Send address changes to PC Novice, P.O. Box 85380, Lincoln, NE 6851 
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Editorial 


COMMENT 


K 


Beyond E-Mail 

Keeping In Touch Still Requires More Than PCs 


k eyboards will not replace conversation. 

This statement, though it may seem obvious, conflicts 
with the myriad articles declaring that the Information 
Superhighway is being laid through your home and that if 
you don't communicate solely via computer, you'll look 
like a flattened squirrel on the Infobahn. Freeway 
metaphors notwithstanding, the I-way's expected impact is 
as overinflated as an NBA lottery pick's contract. 

Newspaper reporters anxious for trendy stories and com¬ 
puter pundits have convinced readers that computer- 
induced isolation is nearly at hand. We won't leave the 
house to buy clothes, groceries, or perhaps even cars. 
There's no need to go out when virtual communities are set 
up online. Why brave the carcinogenic sunlight when PC 
golf includes simulated birds and unlimited mulligans? 

Some readers take these articles as solid prophecy. They 
worry they'll be left behind while the rest of the world links up 
through E-mail and electronic credit card orders. Others 
wonder who will be left at the local cafe when everyone stays 
home to tap out messages laden with pseudo-human expres¬ 
sions such as:) and LOL. While our forefathers gathered in the 
congenial glow of fireplaces on cold nights, our children will 
bask in the lonely glow of a monitor, even when it's 75 and 
sunny outside. Or so some of the dis¬ 
course says. 

Relax. None of us will be impris¬ 
oned in data cells with a monitor 
serving as the only window to the 
outside world. We won't even 
become second-class citizens if 
we go online just once a week. 

The online world un¬ 
doubtedly offers 
benefits to society. A 



modem and PC provide access to information and conver¬ 
sation we may find elsewhere only through painstaking re¬ 
search, or perhaps not at all. Many of us enjoy reading the 
AP wire every morning and editing our own "newspaper." 
Others thrive on locating a kindred spirit in New Zealand, 
for example, when no one in the hometown sees the point. 

Yet these advantages make the online world just another 
tool to enhance life as we know it. They won't fundamen¬ 
tally change our lives into anything resembling scenes from 
a science fiction novel for several reasons: 

The Convenience Factor. In many cases, going online is 
still more novelty than improvement upon traditional method. 

Pizza Hut received lots of press when it went on the 
Internet and let customers order pies without speaking to the 
teenagers manning the local oven. But even if you get put on 
hold when you call the Hut, a phone call still is more conve¬ 
nient than turning on the PC, connecting to the Internet, lo¬ 
cating the Pizza Hut site, and filling out the order information. 

You can download color magazine photos via 
CompuServe. But by the time you spend 10 minutes of your 
time and online charges downloading images, you've 
nearly covered the cost of buying the magazine itself. 

Even handy E-mail requires us to log on to the PC, com¬ 
pose and send a message, and wait for the response. 

Portability problems will continue to hamper the con¬ 
venience of electronic information. Buying the latest 
novel on CD-ROM may put you on the cutting edge, 
but it also means you must read 300 pages of text on¬ 
screen while tapping an arrow key. That crumpled pa¬ 
perback still has the advantage. 

The Inaccuracy Factor. Though the Internet and 
other online resources bulge with information, much of it 
is unreliable. Don't trust every statistic you read online. 
Until this vast morass of information is more reliable and 
accessible, most of us will still head to the library or call a 
source to confirm facts. 

The Human Factor. Though people often frustrate us, 
we can't stay away from them. We savor the sound of 
laughter, the information conveyed in a facial expression, 
and socializing with others. Many telecommuters, who work 
at home via modem, worry about missing impromptu meet¬ 
ings and crucial "watercooler networking." For the majority 
of the population, E-mail will never be more than a fringe 
communications tool that complements traditional methods. 

As great as online conversation may seem, it's still just 
words on a monitor. The hum of a PC and an "LOL" mes¬ 
sage will never supplant the real sound of friends laughing 
out loud. • 
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FEEDBAC 


■ 1 Presents... Topic .of the month ... Tutorials & Reviews 



HELP US 
HELP YOU!!! 

A s a response to feedback from our 
readers, we have started putting 
more emphasis on tutorials and reviews 
in PC Novice. Now we are asking you to 
let us know what products you need 
more guidance with. These can be prod¬ 
ucts that you currently own and are 
having difficulties with, or products you 
are considering buying but need more in¬ 
formation about. 

These monthly fax feedbacks have been 
developed for you, our readers, to let us 
know what information you need most. 
Filling out the feedback form helps us 
provide you with the most up-to-date 
computer information on the topics most 
relevant to you. 

To show our appreciation for your 
comments, we will randomly select 
one Fax Feedback participant to receive a 
PC Novice T-shirt. 

If you do not have access to a fax ma¬ 
chine or would prefer to mail your re¬ 
sponse, please address your comments to: 


Here's your chance to let us know which products you would like to see featured as 
Tutorials in our new Quick Studies department or Reviewed in any of our other de¬ 
partments. Just fill out the requested information under either the Tutorials section 
or the Reviews section listed below. Attach an additional sheet if necessary. 

Tutorials 

Product #1: _ Version: _ 

List any specific difficulties you've had with this product: _ 


What is your level of experience with this product? 

Beginner Intermediate Expert 

1 2 3 4 5 

Product #2: _ Version: _ 

List any specific difficulties you've had with this product: _ 


What is your level of experience with this product? 

Beginner Intermediate Expert 

1 2 3 4 5 

Product #3; _ Version: _ 

List any specific difficulties you've had with this product: _ 


What is your level of experience with this product? 

Beginner Intermediate Expert 

1 2 3 4 5 


Fax Feedback 
PC Novice Magazine 
P.O. Box 85380 
Lincoln, NE 68501-5380 


l Fax Number 

• 402-479-2104 


Reviews (List specific product name or category, i.e. scanners) 

Product #1: _ Version: _ 

For use with (circle one): Mac or PC 

Product #2: _ Version: _ 

For use with (circle one): Mac or PC 

Product #3: _ Version: _ 

For use with (circle one): Mac or PC 


We look forward to hearing from you. Thanks for your time! 


Name 



and address: 

This is optional, but 
necessary to be included 
in the drawing. 


Name:_ 

Address:_ 

Phone: (_) 
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Get a jump on your holiday shopping 
and give the gift that keeps on giving! 

Purchase a gift subscription to PC Novice for a friend, family member, 
or co-worker and you’ll recieve two FREE issues on your existing subscription. 


Please send the next 12 monthly issues of PC Novice for just $24 to this recipient, and send 
me two additional PC Novice issues on my existing subscription. (Total of 14 issues for $24) 


Please send the 
renewal notice to: 
Me Recipient 


□ Payment Enclosed 

□ Charge to my: 

U Visa □ MasterCard □ American Express □ Discover 


Fax your order to: 

^^9 


OR please mail form to: 


PC Novice Gift Program 
120 West Harvest Drive 
Lincoln, NE 68521 

Outside U.S. $44—Airlift 
■(except Carida/Mexice $32) 
Payable in U.S. funds 


Account Number: _ 

Expiration Date:_ 

Signature: _ 

• Offer valid only if PAYMENT accompanies order. 

• NOT valid on past gift subscriptions. 

• Two additional issues valid only on EXISTING, PAID, CURRENT subscribers. 

• NOTE : This subscription will begin with the January 1996 issue and a letter 
announcing your gift will be sent the first week of December 1995. 


< 3>° Gift To: Personal Message: 

Name:_ 

Company:_ 

(if using business address): 

Phone:_ □ Home □ Business 

Address: _ 

City:_State:_ZIP:_ 

^ Gift From: (Please put your subscription information below) 

Name: _ 

Company:_ 

(if using business address): 

Phone:_ _J Home □ Business 

Address: _ 

City:_State:_ZIP:_ 

6084 
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LOTS OF 

GREAT REASONS 

TO BUY 

WINDOWS 95 

EGGHEAD 

Great new product, plus $1,000 in savings! 


UPGRADE 


Intuitive graphical 
interface. 


The graphical interface of Windows 95 makes your programs easier to find and organize. 
Each time you start a program, a button for it appears on the taskbar. 


Faster than you can 
say 32-bit! 

Plug and Play. 


ytoT^Do two things at the 
III same time. 



Enhanced Mobile 
Computing Support. 


Upgrading to the 32-bit speed of Windows 95 has a huge impact on your computing perfor¬ 
mance, which comes in handy in multimedia, networking and mobile-computing situations. 

Plug and Play makes adding new devices such as a printer, a modem or a CD-ROM drive 
much easier. Windows 95 detects and configures compatible components automatically. 

Multitasking allows you to operate two functions at the same time. Imagine being able to 
format a floppy disk while drawing a picture in a drawing program. 

All you need is a modem to send and receive electronic mail, print from your printer at work, 
send faxes and have access to shared files on the network. 


Windows 95: Wm#143511CV [Full Product], Reg. $198.95, CUE $189.00 
Win #143958CV [Upgrade, CD], Reg. $94.68, CUE $89.95 Win #143792CV [Upgrade], Reg. $94.68, CUE $89.95 



To order or for the store nearest you, call 1-800-EGGHEAD (1 -800-344-4323) Corporate customers, call 1-800-344-1123 

eseweAp 

©1995 Egghead Software. “Egghead,” “Professor Egghead,” and “Egg” words are trademarks of Egghead Software. All other trademarked product and company names are the property of their respective trademark holders. Not responsible 
for typographical or photographic errors. Product availability may be affected by delays in shipping; however, we will always do our best to satisfy our customers. Offers expire 11/7/95. Offer #AAR527 







CorelDRAW 6 is here!!! 

With awesome speed, power and 
accuracy plus hundreds of enhancements, 

CorelDRAW 6 



mitoNsm 


reaches a new level of graphics productivity. 

CorelDRAW 6 offers fully-featured software applications 
for illustration, photo-editing and bitmap creation, business 
and multimedia presentations and 3D 
rendering. Plus nine great utilities and 
incredible libraries. 

Includes 
« CorelDRAW 6 
« Corel PHOTO-PAINT 6 
c Corel PRESENTS 6 

Corel PHOTO-PAINT 6 - More * CorelDREAM 3D 6 

tpeed. unlimited file size support 

Plus 

< 25,000 clipart images and symbols 
« 1,000 photos 

t 1,000 TrueType® and Type I fonts 
* Over 500 3D models 









































